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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wanted, a private deaf pupil. Address Miss MacGrinnzs, 311 Mahan- 
tongo street, Pottsville, Pa. 

An experienced oral teacher wishes a position for the coming school 
year (1901-1902). Highest testimonials. Address Experience, care of 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest recommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. For prices, address R. H. Arwoop, 
838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 

Copies of Dr. Harvey P. Prer’s advice to parents of young deaf chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ The Family Instruction of the Deaf in Early Childhood,” 
reprinted from the Twenty-seventh Report of the New York Institution, 
may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Established 1847. Complete sets of 
the Annals may now be obtained at $2.00 a volume. Volumes i, ii, ix, 
x, xiv to xlv, inclusive, and the last two numbers of volume xiii, are un- 
bound and will besoldseparately. Volumes iii andiv, v and vi, vii and viii, 
xi and xii, together with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been 
bound two volumes in one. These will be sold only as bound. Single 
numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, will be sold 
at 50 cents each. Indexes tn the first twenty, the third ten, and the 
fourth ten volumes 50 cents each. The first two indexes, bound together 
in cloth, $1.00. The three indexes, bound together in cloth, $1.50. 
Address the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WoRLD’s CoNGRESS OF INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 
Chicago, 1893, $1.00; to subscribers to the Annals, half price. Add 11 
cents for the prepayment of postage. Address the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. Herpstex’s ‘‘ Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Annals for April, 
June, and September, 1898, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 
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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


XLVI, No. 3. 


MAY, 1901. 


Dr. J. L. NOYES. 


We love him so 
Because he first loved us. In his strong manhood 
He came to help and lift and educate, 
And through long years he stood to us the ideal 
Of just and great. 


He was our guide, our teacher, and our father, 
Our friend, our conscience, and our surest stay ; 
In every path of good and right and honor 

He showed the way. 


From day to day he steadfast did his duty, 

And served his silent children at his side, 

And yet, because his heart was true and noble, 
He felt no pride. 


And now his grand old head has won the halo 

Of pure white hair, his feeble step is slow, 

And all that glorious strength lies by the wayside 
Of long ago. 


We pray to God to guide his footsteps gently, 
Watch o’er him, guard him, shield from every woe, 
Surround his life with peace: with one accord 

We love him so. 


AGATHA TIEGEL HANSON, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
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THE CORRECTION AND PREVENTION OF MIS- 
TAKES IN LANGUAGE. 


In the January Annals appeared an article on “ The 
Correction of Errors in Language,” a sort of summary of 
the usual methods of correcting written language, with 
arguments pro and con. 

Although the problem must ever remain an individual 
one, one which each teacher must solve for himself, a few 
suggestions which have stood the test of actual experi- 
ence may not be unwelcome, to the inexperienced teacher 
at least. 

The writer of the article referred to objects to the Cali- 


fornia method on the ground that “it presupposes that 
the pupil is capable of correcting his own errors.” He 
adds, ‘‘ He could do so with those caused by carelessness, 
but would surely strike frequent snags in dealing with 


other classes of errors, which after all ars the ones with 
which we are chiefly concerned.” 

All of a pupil’s mistakes in language fall naturally into 
two classes—those for which he can be held responsible, 
and those for which he cannot, as yet, be held responsi- 
ble. The general quality of his work is either up to his 
individual standard or below it. The child can and should 
be made to correct those mistakes for which he is respon- 
sible ; if he cannot be held responsible, then it is no 
longer a case for correction, but for teaching. 

To do this work the teacher must carry in his mind just 
where the lines fall; he must know on the instant just 
what that child has been taught and what he cannot as yet 
be expected to know. He must know at aglance whether 
that child’s effort reaches or falls short of his standard. 
But whatever method we pursue, our work should be so 
arranged that all of it will come under the eye of the 


teacher, and the pupil snow that it will do so. If it can 
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be done with profit in a class of many grades it surely 
can be done more easily and more profitably in a class 
of two grades. 

We are apt to give too much work, more than we can 
profitably look over, and are not particular enough about 
the quality of it. Much of our so-called ‘busy work ” 
keeps the teacher busier than the pupil. 

While it is very desirable, at least in the primary and 
intermediate classes, that the corrections be made on the 
day the paper is written, it is not necessary, nor always 
to be desired, that they be made at once. In the advanced 
classes I have generally been obliged to correct the geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, and arithmetic papers out of 
school, but the language corrections were made with the 
pupil at my side. When the work of the class is not too 
heavy it is advantageous to have the pupils copy it all in 
books provided for the purpose. If this is not practica- 
ble they at least must keep all their papers, which must 
be of uniform size, on file in neat and regular order. 
These books or files must be submitted to the teacher at 
certain times for inspection. 

In the intermediate and primary classes the aim is to 
do all correcting in school, and on the day on which it is 
written and individually for the most part. Certain pe- 
riods in the class programme are set apart for correcting 
certain lessons, and one class is not allowed to infringe 
upon the rights of another. All work of the intermediate 
and primary classes must be carefully copied in note- 
books with ink. But from the lowest to the highest, and 
from the dullest to the brightest, a// must do drill-work. 
They must drill on all new forms and on all forms in which 
they are weak. For example, suppose the class is taught 
language chiefly through action work, and the following 
lesson, suited to a first-grade class has been given : 

“A man went to the barn and unlocked the door. He 
opened it and went into the barn and led the horse out of 
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the stable. He took the harness off the hook and put it 
on the horse. He Jed him to the wagon and backed him 
between the shafts. He hitched him to the wagon. He 
got into the wagon and took up the reins and drove out 
of the yard.” 

Suppose the forms went into, led—out of, led—t, 
got into, took up, and drove out of, had been new to 
the class, and drill-work comprising many examples 
had been given on each form until it was certain each 
member of the class had grasped their meanings. Then 
suppose a child brings in the following item of news: 

“This morning my father pulled the black horse out of 
the barn and led him a¢ the trough. He drank much 
water with his nose.” 

The incorrect use of pulled and aé are errors for 
which he may be held responsible. The teacher in- 
dicates the places where those errors are, but requires 
him to correct them, and then, to fix the correct forms 
in his memory and to cause the incorrect ones to sink 
into oblivion, requires ten or more sentences for each 
form, led—out of and led—to, to be written without 
reference to his notebook. The expression “ with his 
nose,” I should simply cross out, remarking that we do 
not talk that way ; the object being to prevent his mind 
dwelling on the incorrect form. 

But suppose another writes: “Mr. Brown ded his 
hand-cart to the barn last night.” He may or may 
not be responsible for that. If I made it clear, when 
the. form /ed—to was taught, that inanimate forms 
could not be ded, then he is responsible. But it is 
more than probable, when such a mistake is made, that 
it is the teacher who is in fault. This vagueness of 
knowledge in the child’s mind is one of the most fruitful 
causes of his mistakes, and for it the teacher, as a rule, is 
largely responsible. For instance, when I taught Aitched 
-to to one of my classes, I probably performed the action 
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indefinitely, for their first impression of it was not vivid ; 
and to this day they are not certain whether the horse 
was hitched to the wagon, or the wagon to the horse. 
They show also a like hesitancy about many kindred ex- 
pressions, such as ted—to, nailed-——to, fustened—to, 
whereas other expressions, far more difficult, give not the 
slightest trouble. 

If a child misspells a word he must look it up in his 
vocabulary, and then write it neatly in a sentence ten, 
twenty, or more times. If achild uses the past tense with 
an expression of future time, he must correct it, and then 
use it correctly in five or ten sentences. If a child is care- 
less chiefly with his punctuation, his paper is usually 
returned unmarked, and he must discover for himself 
where the trouble lies. 

This work is not distasteful to the child who has been 
taught independence. His objection to it lies chiefly in 
the fact that it must be done within a specified time, or 
he will be the sufferer. 

When the time set apart for correcting comes, a child 
is summoned to the desk. If it is primary work and the 
mistake is one which he can correct himself, simply the 
place where the correction is to be made is indicated. If 
he lacks a certain expression it is usually given him at 
once, and then at the bottom of the paper is indicated the 
drill-work which he is to perform. This drill-work is 
done and corrected chiefly out of school hours. If the 
correction involves a hitherto untaught principle which 
the class may now profitably take, I sometimes have the 
child put his work on the board to show the class why the 
new construction was given. It also serves the additional 
purpose of giving importance to this work. 

With an intermediate or advanced class, I rarely indi- 
cate the place, but only the number of the question in 
which there is a mistake, and require the pupil to find 
and correct it. At the top of the paper I write the num- 
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bers of the questions or parts in which there are mistakes, 
and as they are corrected check them off. 

In all of this work neatness and systematic arrange- 
ment must be insisted upon. Nothing is more productive 
of mistakes in language than careless, slovenly arrange- 
ment of work. 

Our strongest safeguard against these mistakes will be 
to arouse in the pupil the determination not to make 
them. To dothis it is of vital importance that the teacher 
should know when and how much to praise. There are 
times to praise, times to reprove, and times to withhold 
both, letting the pupil feel by our very silence that while 
his work has escaped reproof he has not done his best. 

A little girl of ten was once placed in my class. Her 
mind had never been really awakened—she was scarcely 
conscious that she had one. She was as cold, passive, 
and expressionless as a block of marble. Weeks elapsed 
ere she became conscious that she was capable of any 
mental exertion, and her efforts were very feeble at first. 
Finally she came to realize that she was the only one in 
the class whose efforts were never commended. There 
was no improvement in her work but she fairly begged 
for praise. Day after day passed and I longed as ear- 
nestly as she to find something in her work or efforts 
which I could commend. One day as I turned to the 
board to scan her work my heart gave a great leap; for 
there was clear evidence of mental effort, greater even 
than I had believed her capable of. The mute pleading 
eyes were riveted on my face. Without a word or a criti- 
cism I quickly wrote over her work, “good.” With a 
bound the child was at my side. She threw her arms 
about me and held me close, the delicate little features 
quivering with joy as she gazed up into my face. From 
that day she has gone steadily on. 

At another time a boy brought me his journal for cor- 
rection. ‘There was not an error in it which he could not 
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have corrected, not one for which he was not responsible. 
I glanced at it; the capitals stood out in every possible 
place except their rightful ones; the periods were con- 
spicuous by their absence ; the future tense was coupled 
with expressions of past time; the sequence would 
have amused any one but his teacher. In much less time 
than it has taken to write it, I had noted these points 
and with a look of disgust quickly returned the paper to 
the boy at my elbow and immeditately resumed my work. 

He took it with a look of astonishment which changed to 
one of fierce resentment as he slid into his seat. The 
angry tears stood in his eyes. Revengefully he snatched 
up his pencil and scribbled away. Then he held up his 
tablet, rapidly turning it from one to another that all 
might read, and I knew from his face and theirs what was 
there—that he was saying all the evils things about me 
he could within the limits of his restricted vocabulary. 
The class was watching us, but [ looked on in sorrowful 
silence and reproved him not. The revengeful fury spent 
itself and the painful, bitter thought showed in his face, 
“T won her respect and praise by hard, patient labor, 
and now, now I have thrown it all away.” 

His head drooped. Tears of anger, fierce anger at 
himself, rained on his paper. He brushed them away 
and snatched up his pencil once more. First the rubber 
then the point, did its work, and at his first oppor- 
tunity he was at my side again. I looked at his paper 
just long enough to show him that I noted the corrections 
and again silently returned it. With a look of wounded 
pride and discouragement he took his seat, laid his paper 
quietly on his desk, and leaned back. His face and atti- 
tude said all too plainly that he had humbled himself to 
the dust; that he had tried ; that I was hard and did not 
appreciate his great effort. He sat for a long time with 
downeast eyes ; then he stole a glance at me, then another, 
then another ; then that pencil came up, and with a quiet 
determination he set to work again. 
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A much longer interval elapsed ere he brought his 
paper to me again. There were, perhaps, some half 
dozen errors remaining. I noted the corrections, but, 
though my heart ached for him, returned the paper 
to him again. He stood irresolute a minute. Should 
he throw up the whole thing and give up? It surely 
was no use trying to satisfy one so hard and exacting ! 
But a smile was sufficient. Quietly and patiently he 
went over that paper once more. This time he care- 
fully copied his work, and it was near the close of 
school when he laid it before me again. His eyes un- 
flinchingly met mine; I was now satisfied that he had 
done his level best. He stood quietly awaiting the ver- 
dict. It was the work of a moment to correct the mis- 
spelled word, to restore the missing article, and to give to 
a pronoun its proper gender, to pin the paper over the 
soiled and tear-stained original and to tack both to the 
wall. 

Although the other pupils were quietly working, their 
interest had been at white heat al! day while that 
fierce battle was waging. Happy tears now shone in the 
boy’s eyes as he turned and met the smiles of approval on 
every face. It was heroic treatment; three months before 
it would have utterly crushed him; now it made a man of 
him. 

The papers were left there a few days, as a warning 
that only his best efforts would be accepted, as a re- 
minder of how far short he had fallen that day, and as an 
incentive to do his best. His eyes sought them as he en- 
tered the room, and oft through the day was their silent 
warning heeded. One morning he came into the room 
and found them gone. His eyes sought mine with a 
happy, grateful look, a look born of “the triumph of 
principles.” 

But how well he had learned his lesson not even his teacher 
realized until weeks afterward when one day his old beset- 
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ting sin, self-confidence, caused him to hand in some very 
careless work. Without a word I returned his paper, 
brought forth the old battle-scarred ones and tacked them 
to the wall once more. An agony of shame and remorse 
swept over his face as he dashed to his seat and went to 
work. When the corrections were made the papers were 
taken down, and never again was there occasion even to 
refer to them. 

Does not the whole problem resolve itself into this: 
Know each child’s possibilities and unflinchingly, unre- 
mittingly hold him up to them. The trouble is in us ; 
we are lacking in zeal; we are lacking in courage. 

Oh, that each young teacher might know, as did the 
writer for the blessed space of two years, the joy, inspira- 
tion, aye, and keen wholesome pain of working under a 
principal who held her unceasingly to her very best ; 
whose ideals were pure and high; whose plans were so 
deep and far-reaching they were incomprehensible to less 
earnest, self-sacrificing souls ; who taught her to 

Welcome each rebuff 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough ; 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go. 


Let us have done with surface work and strike at the 
very root of the matter, never flinching at the pain we 
inflict, but thinking only of the ultimate good that will 
come of it. 

When we have done our best, when we have worn our 
life away in the work we loved, we must be willing quietly 
to step aside and let another carry it forward and win the 
praise. It was the cry of a great heart, a heart longing 
for the fruits of its labors, which said : 

“ Tf you succeed without suffering, it is because some 
one has suffered before you ; if you suffer without success, 


it is that some one may succeed after you.” 
MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Teacher in the Public Day School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
PAST.*— IT. 


PHENICIA. 


WE may next consider Phoenicia, aud its great off- 
shoot, Carthage. Here we are just a little better off, 
though not much, in regard to the kind of information 
desired than in the case of Persia. The Phoenicians 
were the English of ancient times, 7. ¢., they were easily first 
as sea-carriers and merchants throughout the then known 
world. But although this celebrated race of traders were 
in their day the means of spreading far and wide much 
invaluable knowledge, yet it was not as the originators of 
it, but as the carriers or transmitters only from point to 
point, wherever their ubiquitous ships penetrated. Their 
contribution to geographical knowledge was great, and 
their service in diffusing all kinds of useful information 
was unquestionably important, but in literature, art, and 
original genius generally they seem to have been far 
inferior to the Greeks or even the Romans. The conse- 
quence of this was that they left behind them compara- 
tively meagre records or remains of a kind to furnish later 
generations with anything like accurate and satisfactory 
knowledge of their inner social life, customs, laws, ete. 

An examination of the chief authoritiest on Phoenician 
life and history, however, furnishes very strong presump- 
tions to the effect that education, as such, was but little 
developed, and that such as did exist was only to be 
had by few. Of training in shrewd commercial precepts, 
in the rude navigation of their time, and the like, 


*Continued from the March number of the Annals, page 182. 

+ Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Phoenicia”; Professor Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘ Carthage ” ; 
Professor R. Bosworth Smith’s ‘* Carthage and the Carthaginians” : 
Sayce’s ‘‘ Ancient Empires,” etc.; Rollin’s ‘‘Ancient History,” and sev- 


eral minor side-lights. 
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there was doubtless plenty for those able to pick it up 
without too great expenditure of time and money upon 
them. Comparatively little attention was paid to literary 
learning as an end in itself. The all-absorbing passion 
was commercial profit in one form or another, and only 
such knowledge and training as contributed to this end 
was taken up enthusiastically by the Phoenicians as a 
people at large. Clearly, then, there was little encour- 
agement amongst such a people for undertaking, as a mere 
matter of philanthropy and kindness, the expensive edu- 
cation of any individual not qualified favorably by nature 
for easily acquiring it, and making subsequently “a gcod 
use of it” in a business sense. Any such performance 
would have struck the average Phoenician or Carthagin- 
ian as the act of dreaming sentimentalism or impractical 
judgment. 

Now, inasmuch as the successful education of any deaf- 
mute involved the laborious working out of an exceptional 
method of instruction, and even then remained a proc- 
ess comparatively costly in time and pains, we can 
searcely believe that any such enterprise could ever have 
been seriously entertained, much less carried out, amid 
such conditions as have been described. Not upon any 
motive of gain did the hopes of the deaf and dumb rest 
throughout the centuries, but upon a nobler motive of 
love and compassion in some heart that could labor long 
and patiently for the mere good of a fellow-being, without 
expecting other reward than the consciousness of having 
made another happier. But such motives were rare in 
Tyre and Sidon or in Carthage, or were too weak. Merely 
benevolent labor, where “ there was nothing in it,” mate- 
rially speaking, was about the last thing that the genius of 
Phe nicia tended to encourage. 

As regards the Phoenician character for humanity of 
feeling and practice toward the unfortunate and depend- 
ent, it was anything but good. The historian, Rollin, tells 
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us of their inordinate passion for making gain out of 
everything, and contempt for all principles of conduct 
based upon other considerations. Naturally such a peo- 
ple could have iooked with but small favor upon what- 
ever promised to occasion them expense and loss without 
hope of present or future compensation ina material 
form, 7. é., upon helpless and comparatively useless con- 
sumers. Rawlinson says of them, speaking of their 
human sacrifices: “ Familiarity with such bloody rites 
naturally tended to brutalize a people, whom the influences 
of trade and commerce might otherwise have softened, 
and this may account for the violence with which they 
were taxed by Ezekiel (xxviii, 16),* for their cruel treat- 
ment of prisoners, for their habitual indulgence of piracy, 
and the horrors attendant upon their traffic in slaves.”’f 
So, too, Prof. Sayce declares, ‘the character of the Phee- 
nician religion, and of the people who held it, was at 
once impure and cruel.”{ All this does not sound en- 
couraging. It is but too likely that the deaf and dumb, 
incapable of learning by their own initiative, for the most 
part causing expense to others, but giving little, if any, 
return therefor, and helpless generally to defend them- 
selves, niet with a cold and hard reception in Pheenicia 
and Carthage. 

This uncomfortable conclusion is strongly reinforced, 
however, from another source. Whatever part super- 
stition may have played in Egypt, there can be no doubt 
that in Phoenicia and Carthage it was the direct cause of 
untold misery and suffering to many, for there it took on 
peculiarly malignant and heartless forms. Throughout 


* Ezekiel says: ‘‘ By the multitude of thy merchandize they have 
filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned, therefore I 
will cast thee as profane out of the mountain of God ; and I will destroy 
thee 

+ Rawlinson’s ‘“‘ Phoenicia,” p. 37, et seg. 

t Sayce’s ‘‘ Ancient Empires of the East,” p. 202, et seq. 
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the Semitic race in Western Asia, there prevailed a strong 
popular disposition to regard severe mental and bodily in- 
firmities, but especially the former, as being the work of 
angry and offended deities, or as indicating the presence 
of indwelling evil spirits. Hebrew history has made us 
familiar with these ideas as manifested among the Jews, 
who were a great branch of the Semites, and whose deeper 
racial characteristics have been shown to be common to 
all the race; e. g., shrewd commercial genius is one plain 
illustration of this race community between Jew and 
Phoenician. It was the close affinity between these two 
branches of one race that made it so difficult for the 
leaders of Israel to preserve their monotheistic religion 
from contamination by the Pheenician polytheism, as well 
as to overthrow the superstitions in Israel which had been 
common to all the Semites originally. The endeavor to 
check and destroy one phase of superstition amongst the 
Jews is seen in the Mosaic enactment, “Thou shalt not 
curse the deaf, * * *”—a law the necessity for which 
reveals to us at once the attitude of the Semitic populace 
toward deaf and dumb persons. The well-known inci- 
dents related in the New Testament of the casting out of 
evil spirits* elucidate still further the nature of Semitic 
ideas as touching those afflicted with any misfortune, not 
explicable on the face of it to ordinary people.t As it 


* The full significance of these is to be considered in another connec- 
tion, so I merely allude to them here. 

+It must never be forgotten in this connection that what is now so 
familiar to us was utterly inexplicable and mysterious to the ancients, 
viz: that deafness arises merely from a physical defect of some kind, and 
is not mental in its origin. ‘The organs of hearing being invisible and 
unknown were left out of account altogether. ‘To the ancients deafness, 
and its consequence, dumbness, were signs of mental disorder, not of any 
comparatively small physical abnormality. Hence it was that the deaf 
were so peculiarly liable to those superstitions which attempted to ex- 
plain the mysterious by some form of spiritual agency, just as all super- 
stition is really but blind misguided effort to fiud satisfactory causes for 
unexplained phenomena, 
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was precisely such deeply-rooted popular superstitions 
that were common to the whole Semitic race, it is prac- 
tically certain that amongst the Phcenicians there must 
have existed the same disposition to “curse the deaf,” 
and for the same reasons, as in the case of the Israelites. 
But amongst the former there was no Moses, acting with 
the highest religious sanctions, to forbid this hostile treat- 
ment of a totally misunderstood class of persons. The 
barbaric Phoenician religion rather tended, if anything, to 
cultivate and encourage exactly such suspicions and senti- 
ments toward any class like the deaf and dumb as led to 
cruel treatment of them by the populace. We can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion, therefore, that the Phoenician deaf- 
mute was, in common with many others, the victim of that 
peculiarly malignant cruelty which suspicious supersti- 
tions always develop, wherever they may exist. Having 
lifted the veil long enough to witness for a moment the 
fate of the deaf and dumb amid one great Semitic people, 
only to find the scene one that pains the heart without a 
single relieving feature, let us drop it again, and turn our 
search upon another and a greater scion of that extra- 
ordinary race. 
THe HEBREWS. 


It is for a double reason that we may now take up at 
last the great Israelitish civilization with a sense of relief. 
In the first place, it is in the Hebrew literature that we 
discover for the first time since the dawn of history (with 
the one exception connected with Egypt) specific refer- 
ences to the deaf and dumb, such as convey to us directly 
and indirectly not a little reliable information concerning 
their status in society. In the second place, it was among 
the Hebrews that this long forsaken class first found 
friends and protectors among the great and powerful who 
govern men. 

Every thoughtful man must contemplate the ancient 
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civilization of Judea with profound admiration and reve- 
rence. Many were its achievements on a grand scale, in 
war, in statesmanship, in literature and other affairs of 
human life. But all readers of these lines may be par- 
doned for feeling that perhaps their admiration for that 
noble civilization is justified by no one fact more truly 
than this, 7. e., that even in the case of so obscure and 
universally neglected a class as the deaf and dumb the 
Hebrew legislation shielded them from popular contumely, 
Hebrew prophets promised emancipation to them, and, 
finally, on the streets of Jerusalem and the highways of 
Judea, Jesus of Nazareth, notwithstanding he was repudi- 
ated by his race, performed the deeds and gave forth the 
sayings which made sure to them their salvation in the 
process of time. So long as the world stands, the man 
who but loves his kind, be he Christian, agnostic, or atheist, 
be he a socialist, an individualist, or an anarchist, must 
bow in reverent gratitude to the heroic master-spirits of 
Judaism and their immortal work. If it was the Greek 
who left us products of the intellect so perfect as to domi- 
nate still much of our purely mental activity, it was the 
Hebrew who left us fruits of the Spirit so potent that we 
are still inspired and guided by them in all our humani- 
tarian activities. 

It is not that the deaf-mute received any education 
among the Jews, for, as we shall see, this could not have 
‘been ; it is not that he suffered nothing from superstition, 
for the Jews were not superior to this evil habit of mind; 
it is not that the Jews always treated him with kindness : 
but, when all this has been fully recognized, it still re- 
mains a great and siguificant fact that the first govern- 
ment to enact a law specifically in behalf of the deaf was 
that of the Hebrew commonwealth under Moses, and the 
first proclamation of hope for restoration to a lost heri- 
tage fell from the lips of the greatest of the prophets 
of Israel. Nor could these have been the only beams of 
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kindly light cast upon the sombre path of the Jewish 
deaf-mute, for these must surely have kindled others from 
less exalted sources, though the scriptural records be 
silent in regard to them. 

It has been said that deaf-mutes could never have re- 
ceived any literate education, at any rate, among the 
ancient Hebrews. Of this there can be little doubt for 
several reasons, some of which are similar to those exist- 
ing elsewhere in those times. Yet there is a great change 
to be noted in one or two respects in passing from those 
peoples already considered to the Hebrew society. It 
has been well-nigh impossible to conceive of sufficient 
altruistic feeling and teaching among any of the societies 
considered previously to have led any individuals to under- 
take so purely a benevolent enterprise as that involved in 
the successful education of a deaf-mute. But this is by 
no means true of the Jewish society, for it was endowed 
with a religion that expressly inculeated altruistic princi- 
ples, a religion that brought forth unnumbered individuals 
who would have been quite willing to spend their lives in 
the effort to benefit any of their less fortunate brethren, 
without expectation of personal reward in the earthly 
sense. We can scarcely doubt that had conditions favored 
the discovery of a way to instruct the deaf, or had such a 
method actually been known, there would have been 
teachers in Israel glad to instruct deaf-mutes, for the 
necessary motives were not at all lacking with them, as 
was the case amongst the nations that did not know God 
nor his commandments. Nevertheless, though for the 
first time in the long story of nations we discover among 
the people of Moses and the prophets a new spirit, which 
promised infinite blessings to mankind, we are unable to 
find any substantial ground for believing that mental liber- 
ation for any deaf-mute is to be credited to it. 

This negative result was due to several conditions, 
some of which were common to the Jews as well as the 
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rest of the world in their day, and some of which were 
peculiar to them alone. The lack of anatomical knowl- 
edge still kept the real causes of deafness a mystery, so 
that it continued to be attributed to obscure mental de- 
rangement. The effect was put for the cause, so that 
mental deficiency was imagined to be the cause of deaf- 
ness and dumbness, instead of just the reverse. But if 
there was mental deficiency, then of what use was it to at- 
tempt the instruction of such persons? Such did the 
case appear to all the ancients, including, of course, the 
Jews. 

Furthermore, the successful education of a deaf person 
can only be carried out by means of an alphabetic analy- 
sis of language, and the slow building up from letters to 
words, words to sentences, and, finally, sentences into in- 
telligent expression of fugitive thoughts and ideas. In 
other words, mental emancipation can be given to the 
deaf through /2terate education only. By direct word of 
mouth, without the intervention of any alphabet what- 
ever, an astonishing amount of instruction can be given 
to those who hear and already possess a command of 
organic language. But this is utterly out of the question 
for those who have never acquired language in the first in- 
stance, or who cannot hear oral communications. In the 
ages preceding our own, however, it was instruction by 
word of mouth that vastly preponderated, while literate 
education was to be had by only the fortunate few. The 
bearing of this broad fact upon the case presented by 
any who could not hear is obvious. 

Now, with regard to the Jews specifically, Milman 
says,* “ The father was enjoined to instruct his children 
in all the memorable events and sacred usages of the 
land.” But it appears that this instruction was conveyed 


*See Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” Vol. I, Book III. It was in this 
way that a knowledge of the main stream of their national history was 
kept up traditionally among the Jewish people, 
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orally among the masses of the people, anything like edu- 
cation, in our sense of that term, being confined to the 
Levites, priests, and princes of tribes. ‘‘ The tribe of 
Levi was devoted to all those offices in which learning 
was requisite, and therefore to the cultivation of learning 
itself. * * * The princes of tribes and heads of 
houses, however, still retained their ancient honors, and 
were permitted to hold offices, and to apply themselves to 
the sciences.” * Clearly all these persons, thus specially 
designated, received a careful literary as well as oral edu- 
cation. But it is exactly among such higher select, and, 
therefore, well conditioned classes, that deafness occurs 
very rarely, the great majority of the deaf being found 
among the masses, where less favorable conditions of life 
prevail. Consequently, since no deaf person could have 
profited by the orally-conveyed teaching popularly em- 
ployed, while literate education was reserved for a small 
select class, it follows almost with certainty that among 
the Jews deaf-mutes went untaught, and remained still 
bereft of all the pleasures and advantages of social life. 

Next, however, let us consider how the Jewish public 
treated their deaf and dumb—regarded simply as objects 
of sympathy and help. The astonishingly comprehensive 
character of the Mosaic legislation is perhaps revealed by 
no one detail more than by the brief but significant en- 
actment already cited elsewhere. In the midst of a num- 
ber of social regulations, such as the prohibition of steal- 
ing, false dealing, tale-bearing, taking revenge, etc., we 
find the beneficent law, “‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf, 
nor put a stumbling-block before the blind.” Here we 
see the first instance in all history of a ruling power recog- 
nizing explicitly in its public law the right of the deaf- 
mute to an undisturbed existence under legal protection. 
Again, though centuries later, it was enacted that deaf- 
mutes should be allowed to contract marriage or dissolve 


* See Ewald’s “ History of Israel,” Book IT, Section 3—A. 
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it through divorcee proceedings by using signs, such as 
indicated an intelligent appreciation of what was being 
done.* We can only realize how long a step in advance 
is shown by this grant of a highly important legal privi- 
lege, when we note that it reveals a far better understanding 
of the real nature of deafness and dumbness. It is clearly 
recognized here that the above defects did not necessarily 
indicate the absence of intelligence, but merely involved the 
lack of the ordinary means of communication, so that, if 
some way of making good the latter deficiency could be 
found, the deaf-mute should not be denied the funda- 
mental social privilege of legal marriage. That the sign- 
language, in some form, was acknowledged sufficient for 
all practical purposes in so important a matter as this, at 
so early a period, will suggest many reflections, which 
need not, however, be gone into at present. In this un- 
expected provision of ancient Jewish law we have but one 
more evidence of the marvelous insight and fulness of 
that humane legislation which the Hebrew race developed 
far in advance of all other peoples. 

Aside from formal legislation, however, the Hebrew 
literature contains other significant allusions to the class 
whose history we are investigating. It was the wisest 
of the kings of Israel, reigning in the most glorious 
epoch of their history, who said, “Open thy mouth for 
the dumb in the cause of all such as are left desolate” 
(Proverbs, xxxi, 8). While it is doubtful whether Solo- 
mon meant in those words to speak of the literally dumb, 
and no others, yet there is certainly a general prin- 
ciple expressed by them, which peculiarly applied to the 
actually dumb as well as to those figuratively supposed 
to beso. And the very use of the word “ dumb,” whether 
used literally or figuratively, suggests instantly that spe- 


*This provision occurs in the Mishna Yeramoth, chap. 14, sec. 1. I 
am indebted to Dr. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi, London, for this extremely 
interesting and important fact. 
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cific application, as well as the fact that Solomon was 
well aware of the existence of dumbness and the helpless- 
ness it involved. In his beautiful vision of a better time 
to come for all the disinherited of earth, Isaiah exclaimed, 
“ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing ” 
(Isaiah, xxxv, 5-6). There is no mistaking whom Isaiah 
had definitely in mind here, at any rate. The great 
prophet had known whereof he spoke, and to his heart 
certain silences had been as eloquent pleas for remem- 
brance in the day of emancipation. 

Going outside of the Bible, there is a passage in the 
Talmud which declares “ You must not relegate the deaf 
and dumb to the category of the idiot and the infant as 
being morally irresponsible, because they can be taught and 
rendered intelligent.”* Written in the second century after 
Christ, during the life of Jehudah, the Prince, this pas- 
sage comes many centuries after Moses, Solomon, and 
Isaiah, and reveals the advance made in a true comprehen- 
sion of deaf-mutism. Dr. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi in London, 
is authority for the statement (in a personal communication 
to the present writer) that “ As a rule the status assigned, 
however, to deaf-mutes in the Talmud, is similar to that of 
half-witted persons or minors.” The explanation of some 
apparent inconsistency between this latter statement and 
the others cited above as directly from Jewish documents 
is probably to be found in two considerations: (1) That 
while more advanced students of social phenomena and 
welfare may have made much progress in getting nearer 
to the truth of things, many others remained enthralled 
under old ideas—a condition of things seen in the history 
of every long-lived and progressive people; and (2) 
that if we had the exact dates of the several ideas cited 
we should probably find that there had been a progress 


* The Talmudic treatise, “ Chagigah,” p. 3. 
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from one theory to another regarding the deaf, which fact 
would clear up the confusion otherwise arising from the 
insufficient fulness of our data. What actually happened 
was probably this: From the earlier notion that the deaf 
and dumb were quite beyond the reach of intelli- 
gent communication, and therefore to be considered 
hopelessly isolated from social life and activity, there was 
a gradual progress with the passage of centuries toward 
an ever better appreciation of what they were in reality, 
and concomitantly with this a gradual concession of more 
and more consideration at the hands of society, even in 
important matters regulated by public law. The remark- 
able thing about it all is that, although it may have re- 
quired centuries for this much progress to be made 
among the Jews, yet it was infinitely more than any con- 
temporary people attained, or any subsequent civilization 
until within a few centuries of our own. 

Now, on the whole, it is plain that where, as among 
the ancient Jews, their leaders, their public law, and their 
writers were so friendly toward the deaf, the severity 
of their misfortune must have been greatly softened 
and their helplessness often relieved. Around about 
Judea, wherever one may look, there was never a soli- 
tary voice raised in their behalf—not a syllable of 
sympathy, not the hint of a law. Instead, there reigned 
only the profound silence of an utterly negligent world. 
Let this be remembered to the credit of those who, 
though they did so much, yet were not without fault, as 
we shall now proceed to observe. 

The rulers of Israel strove hard to put down and elimi- 
nate superstition from among their people, but the strug- 
gle was long and seemed often hopeless. Hydra-headed 
idolatry, struck down here, soon reappeared there, and 
along with it all sorts of notions and practices not in har- 
mony with the religion of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
There is a sinister hint in that law of Moses against curs- 
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ing the deaf. Why was it necessary at all? What is the 
peculiar significance of the term ‘‘curse” in that connec- 
tion? There is a deadly sound about it that suggests the 
malign influence of a harsh superstition, present in the 
minds of the ignorant populace at least. Our suspicion 
unfortunately is but too surely confirmed by incidents 
that occurred long afterward, when we might have sup- 
posed better ideas to prevail—incidents that are all the 
more valuable in this connection because they are related 
for entirely another purpose than that of revealing the 
popular attitude toward deaf-mutes. They were related 
to show Christ’s attitude toward these persons, and. what 
he said and did in reference to them. 

Even so late as the time of Christ, what was the 
prevalent thought of the multitude with regard to the 
deaf and dumb? Observe the plain implications in this 
connection of the following language: “As they went 
forth, behold, there was brought to hima dumb man, pos- 
sessed with a devil. And when the devil was cast out the 
dumb man spake ; and the multitude marveled, saying, It 
were never so seen in Israel” (Matt., ix, 32-3). Or, 
again, of this: “Then they brought unto him one pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb; and he healed him, 
insomuch that the dumb man spake and saw” (Matt., 
xii, 22). Without citing all the familiar instances given 
in the Gospels, it is sufticiently shown how deeply rooted 
and unmitigated was the belief among the masses that 
deafness and dumbness were due to the evil control exer- 
eised by indwelling “ devils,” instead of being merely 
physical infirmities. But there is one other incident told 
us by Saint John which brings to light another curious 
belief, scarcely less erroneous or less hard in its effects 
upon the happiness of those involved. On one occasion 
the question was put to Christ by his disciples: “ Mas- 
ter, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” (John, ix, 2). How some must have suf- 
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fered under the dark imputation contained in the belief 
here so guilelessly revealed, who can say? This ideathat 
afflictions of various kinds were punishments mysteri- 
ously brought upon men by an offended Deity for sins of 
their own or their progenitors is known to have existed 
widely in old times, and for that matter is not altogether 
eradicated yet, for we have heard it mildly suggested by 
persons living to-day. 

Inasmuch, then, as the deaf and dumb were, along with 
the blind and others, the objects of such beliefs as we 
have just seen, and as these must have led to even 
harsher and more coarse results in earlier periods of 
Jewish history, we can readily see the meaning of that 
word “curse,” used in the Mosaic law. The supersti- 
tious dread and hate nothing so much as bewitched per- 
sons, such as are believed to be the abode of mysterious 
and evil spirits, liable to make trouble for any who have 
dealings with them. To associate on kindly terms with 
one “ possessed of a devil” must have been, to say the 
least, by no means easy or free from uncomfortable 
consequences. While, therefore, we have good reason to 
think that those in power, the rulers and leaders among 
the Jews, knew better than this and did much to correct 
the evil, thereby lightening no doubt the burden of his 
misfortune for many a deaf-mute, yet we cannot escape 
the conclusion that down among the multitude there 
went on various proceedings, in spite of the authorities, 
that rendered the lives of such as were deaf and dumb 
unspeakably painful and miserable. Even amid our own 
boasted civilization, let us remember, however, in this 
connection, undeserved sorrow and mourning, cruelty 
and suffering, have not yet been eliminated from amongst 
our “multitudes” by a long, long way, for all that we 
have laws and institutions and societies galore. The spe- 
cial tribute of honor and admiration to the Hebrew civili- 
zation, due from all those who have known the burden of 
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deafness, will not seem to be lessened either by what we 
are destined to find beneath the brilliant exterior of 
Grecian civilization. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
Graduate Student in the Department of History and 
Political Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


CALENDAR WORK. 


In everything it is essential that one part should fit 
into another, each one giving more strength, or knowledge 
better to grasp the one to follow. This seems especially 
necessary in our work with deaf children, and it should 
be the teacher’s aim to plan everything she gives her class 
with a view to what is before them during their remaining 
years in school. In the hands of a dextrous person 


much can be done to guide deaf children over their 
numerous difficulties without digesting the work, which 
some mistake for condensation ; in so doing, they dwarf 
rather than broaden those under their instruction. 

That part of our teaching which we are going to deal 
with is Calendar W ork, and how it can be dovetailed into the 
rudiments of geography. We wish to make clear the usual 
stumbling-blocks. in time, and bring about variety in 
language. 

Before entering upon the subject, we ask the reader to re- 
member that such work must be especially arranged for 
each section. We are dealing with places of about the 
same latitude as southern Pennsylvania. 

From the time when pupils enter school, they are made 
to handle a calendar, mark off each day as it passes, and 
point out “now,” in order to begin giving the time idea. 
Later on they tell about “ yesterday,” as, “ It rained yes- 
terday.” ‘James cut his finger yesterday.” They show 
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weeks, months, and years—and then come the usual 
questions: “How many weeks are in one month?” ete. 

All these are tiresome, and need spicing to keep up the 
interest of the class. Nature affords an infinite variety, 
easily accessible, and of untold interest. 

Let us start our year with September, as the nine 
months of which this is the first represent the year to our 
pupils, and the summer merely supplements it. In 
almost all localities the golden-rod can be found in Sep- 
tember; so let us gather some, using it to decorate the 
month on the calendar. We give them the fact that the 
golden-rod blooms then, and such others as: The leaves 
get red in September. The frost makes them red. 
Frost is white and cold. It does not hide the ground. 
Farmers cut their corn in September. 

Some cut and dried work must be used, but it will 
gradually become less as the year advances. Give such 
as 

What day of the month is this ? 

What day of the month was yesterday ? 

What day of the month will to-morrow be ? 

What day of the week will day after to-morrow be? ° 

What day of the week was day before yesterday ? 

Point out one week, putting a line through it, when it 
is gone by. Write in the margin by it, “last week,” by 
the one just being entered upon, “this week,” and the 
one following, “next week.” Then we ask how many 
days were in last week, how many are in this week, and 
how many wil! be in next week. 

In order to perfect this plan, no sheet must be torn 
from the calendar. Let them be fastened up to be re- 
ferred to at will. 

When the second week is passed, comes the time for 
our first erasure. “This week” must be changed to 
“last week,” “last week” to “ week before last,” and 
“next week” to “this week.” When they become fa- 
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miliar with a few of the most commonly used time 
phrases, the calendar can be marked in advance with 
“week after next,” “in three weeks,” “next month,” 
“month after next,” and whole seasons with “ next win- 
ter,” “ next spring,” ete. All these give more practice for 
the child in changing them as the year slips by. With 
these changes on the margin, call on the children to tell 
you something which happened week before last, two 
months ago, ete. 

To give each child an opportunity once a day, thus 
consuming the first fifteen minutes of the morning, will 
not be time wasted. This is giving them practice in using 
verbs and time phrases, when you feel that there is com- 
paratively no chance for a wrong conception, and by this 
constant repetition they gain a clear understanding of 
such phrases and have much less to contend with in the 
more advanced grades. 

But, keeping to the year more strictly, we must finish up 
September by asking how many weeks there were in Sep- 
tember. Some one will point to the few remaining days 
after the four weeks are shown; then the teacher must 
tell the pupils to count them and so show that there are 
not seven. It isa good time to clip your calendar so that 
the several days left in September will fit into the week 
ending on the October sheet. 

We include in the questions at this stage: When does 
the golden-rod bloom? When do the leaves get red? 
What makes them red? What is Sept.? Sept. = Sep- 
tember. 

Hektographed books for the pupils greatly add to the 
interest. Each month should be illustrated. The golden- 
rod would be the design for the lesson on September. 

Ask, say, and tell can be given to advantage in connec- 
tion with this work. With each month, we should weave 


in these. 
The teacher can give commands such as, “ John, ask 
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Fred when the leaves turn red.” Probably some one was 
absent when you told the class this fact, so you have an 
excellent chance for “tell.” ‘“ Nellie, tell Harry why they 
get red.” ‘James, teil him how frost feels.” ‘ Harry, 
ask John how it looks.” 

The days and weeks must be marked off in October, 
just as in September. The half-open burr and the chest- 
nuts with their mouse-like tails nicely illustrate the month. 

Some of the things to be taught, and for conversation 
to be held over, are: Chestnuts get ripe in October. They 
get ripe after the frost comes. Farmers gather their ap- 
ples in October. They put them away for winter. They 
dig their potatoes and turnips this month. Some people 
bury their apples and vegetables to keep them from freez- 
ing. Other people put them into their cellars. Squirrels 
gather nuts and hide them to eat in the wintertime. Hal- 
lowe’en comes in this month. The weather is cooler in 
October than it is in September. The leaves fall off the 
trees. 

Now comes the time for language drills, using the ash, 
say, and te/d forms. Then, also, you have something to 
do with comparison: Ist. Compare September with Octo- 
ber ; 2d. Compare October with September ; requiring, 

1. September is warmer than October. 

2. October is cooler than September. 

Some of the questions which must come in before the 
study of the month is completed are : 

What is October ? 

Where do chestnuts grow ? 

Are there any chestnut trees near [insert name of 
town | ? 

What do people do on Hallowe’en ? 

When is it ? 

Which do you like better, September or October ? 

In which month do you come to school ? 

What month comes before October ? 
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What month will next month be ? 

How many weeks were in October ? © 

What do we call the 31st of October ? 

Oct. =. October. 

November comes in with a cheer from most children. 
They have before them the prospect of snow, and a fat 
turkey for Thanksgiving. The turkey may be called upon 
to serve a double purpose; to illustrate the month and 
to fill the platter. 

Pupils hail with delight the first bit of information 
given them, viz., Thanksgiving comes in this month. It is 
a holiday. We also have: November is cooler than Octo- 
ber. Sometimes it is very cold in November. Pumpkins 
are put away for winter. What do we call the last 
Thursday in November? Tell me some ofthe things that 
people usually have for Thanksgiving dinner. Tell me 
what Thanksgiving Day is for. Where was the first 
Thanksgiving? Who had it? How many months do 
you know about now? There are three months in the 
fall. Fall is a cool season. What is September ? 
What is October? What is November? What is fall? 
Why did the Pilgrim Fathers have Thanksgiving? 

To make the picture more vivid a different colored ink 
should be used for the seasons and the New Year. 

Fall can be suitably illustrated in numerous ways, but 
we were most impressed by the dead leaves blowing 
helter-skelter, and so used them. Jt was a borrowed 
design, but all the more effective for that, as our artistic 
abilities were somewhat limited. 

There are questions about fall, to be answered in the 
negative, which aid in contrasting seasons later, but which 
are better asked now, simply keeping the pupils on the 
negative until the right season for the affirmative answer 
comes. For example: Do apple trees bloom in the fall 4 
Is fall a very cold season here? Do you go skating in 
the fall very often ? 
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These are interspersed with questions following in the 
natural order of the work, as— 

Which is colder, September or November ? 

In which season is November ? 

In which season is October ? 

In which season is September? 

In which month is Thanksgiving ? 

In which season is Thanksgiving ? 

In which season is Hallowe’en ? 

What month comes after November ? 

Is it in the fall ? 

When do you have a holiday in this season ? 

Are the trees green then ? 

What do people do with their cabbages in the fall ? 

Where does your mother put things away for winter ? 

Does your father put apples away in barrels ? 

Where is the cellar ? 

Do all houses have them ? 

By this time we are ready to head a new page with a 
fleet-footed reindeer and the proverbial old man with his 
sleigh full of “goodies.” It is not necessary to tell the 
pupils what holiday comes this month. Ask them and 
they will tell you. Then is your opportunity to taik about 
a “white Christmas” and a “green Christmas.” See 
which each prefers, and have them guess which it will be 
this year. It adds interest to make a note of their guesses 
and discuss the subject again on the first day they are in 
school after the holidays. 

This is also the time to tell pupils when the first Christ- 
mas was, and why it was instituted, together with why we 


give presents at this time. 

We can make our question sheet more and more varied 
from now on. In our humble opinion, such work as fol- 
lows has been used very profitably as an occasional em- 
ployment for the study-hour. 
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December. 


What month is this ? 

Is it a cold month ? 

In what month does Christmas come ? 

What day of the month is Christmas ? 

What is December ? 

What do we do with our calendar December 31 ? 
When do we have new calendars ? 

How many months are on one calendar? 

How long do we use a calendar ? 

What is the last month in the year? 

When does the old year die ? 

What holiday comes in December ? 

How many weeks are in this month ? 

What is a white Christmas? 

What is a green Christmas ? 

Are Christmas and Thankagiving i: in the same month ? 
Are they in the same season ? 

In what month does Santa Claus come? 

Xmas = Christmas. 

What is the last month in the year ? 


After this we always give as many asf, say, and tell, 
and comparison drills before the dawn of the New Year 
as seem beneficial to the class. 


A sprig of pine, showing both needles and cenes, 
“1901,” “The New Year,” and “January,” are the headings 
which must be arranged on our next lesson. 

‘ When told to ask questions, some child is very apt to 
ask if January is in the fall. Perhaps another, if Decem- 
ber and January are in the same season. When they 
showed a desire to know such facts, we always had them. 
That December and January are in the winter it is well to 
give by the first of the new year, as the pupils will have 
acquired some flexibility in expression if they learn to 
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use “this winter” before the season is over. The ever 
watchful teacher will not fail to keep in mind things with 
which the past tense and “ this winter” are used together. 
She will also have others in the present, and some in the 
future tense. Some of the things which arise are likely 
to be painful subjects to some member of the class, but, 
this being the case, a deeper impression can be made. 
Nothing ever seemed better to Willie than the pretty red 
sweater he got from home in December. It was of nice 
soft wool, and the mice thought it the warmest thing to 
use for their nest and so they cut it up. Then as one ex- 
ample we have: Willie had a new sweater this winter, 
but the mice cut it up. For present time, we can use: 
John is keeping his money this winter to go to see Buffalo 
Bill in March. And as an example of the last of the 
three simple tenses: Mary will go home this winter, be- 
cause her sister is going to be married. 

Two minor points apparently (and for that reason often 

“am 
overlooked) are “ts going” marked on the future tense 
“are 
chart as indicating future time,—and “had to 
past of must. 

While the above is a slight deviation from the subject, 
the use of these phrases can be acquired with calendar 
work as well as with any other. 

The first thing that we learn about the month which we 
are now studying is that it is the first month in the year. 
We hasten on to our study-hour sheet, as that wili indicate 
some of the points talked about. 


” 


as the 


January. 


What do we call January 1? 

Is January a cold mouth ? 

In what season is it? 

Are all the trees green in January ? 
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What kind of trees are green in the winter ? 
When do the other trees drop their leaves ? 
What do squirrels iive on during the cold weather ? 
When do they get their food for winter? 
Does it sometimes snow in January ? 
What holiday comes in this month ? 
Is it cold everywhere in January ? 
Where is it warm? 
Where is it colder than here ? 
How many winter months are there ? 
How many seasons do you know about. now ? 
What are the names of these seasons ? 
Which of them do you like better ? 
Do things grow here ont of doors in January ? 
Where do we get things to eat? 
What year is this ? 

Ask and Tell. - 


Ask me where the robins are now. 

Ask me what kind of weather they like. 

Ask me if January is cold in the far south. 

Tell me where they have cold weather all of the time. 

Tell me what color pine needles and cones are. 

February being the month in which most of our snow 
usually comes, we scatter snowflakes all over our page, 
flakes of every conceivable shape. Already we have 
shown the children snowflakes on something black, else 
we do so the first opportunity. 

We have before us the shortest month in the year, and 
‘the one in which come Lincoln’s birthday, St. Valentine’s 
Day, and the ever-glorious Twenty-second. Will not 
these and the clouds furnish ample material for our fif- 
teen minutes during the eighteen school-days ? 

Some of our February questions are— 

Do snowflakes look alike ? 

Are they pretty ? 
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Where does the snow come from ? 

What do boys often do in February ? 

Which is the first winter month ? 

Which is the last winter month ? 

What holidays come in February ? 

Which three months are very cold ? 

What comes from the clouds in warm weather ? 

Do you like deep snow ? 

What does rain do? 

What does snow do? 

What happens if you put snow near the fire ? 

Which is better, rain or snow? (Here is an opportu- 
nity for a written debate. Let the pupils decide which 
they like better, and then support that side with all the 
arguments they can bring up. This work has been one of 
the most interesting exercises in our classroom.) 

Such questions as the above, together with the usual 
ones, and language work on “this month,” “last month,” 
“month before last,” “the first week in February,” etc., 
will have been sufficient to fill our limited time. 

We then illustrated the winter season. The sketch was 
a long hill-side with a number of boys coasting down. 
The most prominent figure was a boy with a brownie-like 
nose and a toboggan cap, coming down on his sled in the 
favorite position. One was just ready to start, and others 
were seated in various ways. On the side of our hill, out 
of the sled-beaten track, was the word ‘“ Winter ” in rustic 
letters, among the dried weeds and grasses. For our 
study-hour work, we had: 


Winter. 


Rabbits stay in their holes in the ground in the winter. 
When they get hungry, they come out and hunt forsome- 
thing to eat; then they go back into their holes to sleep. 

The frogs, snakes, bugs, and worms sleep all winter. 
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Squirrels eat nuts when the winter comes. They gath- 
ered them in the fall. _ 

Leaves, plants, and vegetables do not grow here in the 
winter. 

Cold weather makes things sleep. They will wake up 
by and by. Do you know when they will wake up? 

Sometimes we have frost pictures on the window panes 
when it is cold. How do people keep warm in houses in 
the winter? How do they keep warm when they go out 
of doors? 

With the dawn of March, we cut some nice willow 
branches and put them in water on a window-sill exposed 
to the warm sun. This brings them out a week or ten 
days in advance of those out of doors. 

From the American Teacher we got the idea of drawing 
our willow branch with little kittens indicated on some of 
the pussy-willows. 

We also get some spawn this month, and carefully keep 
it to watch the development into tadpoles, poly wogs, and 
finally into frogs. One year the art teacher saw the in- 
terest of the pupils in that wiggling mass of creatures, 
one at a time freeing themselves from the albuminous 
substance which enveloped them, and drew for us, “ The 
Evolution of the Frog.” In this we had beautifully 
pictured twelve stages—from the egg to the frog. 

Besides the above-mentioned things, we have the 
adjective windy, which undoubtedly belongs to March. 

We have the pupils compare March with February, 
September with March, and so on. After this, we pro- 
ceed to ask, say, and ¢e//, and to questions such as these: 

Is March a windy month ? 

What do you find on the willow-trees in March ? 

What do they look like ? 

How do they feel ? 

Where do willow-trees grow ? 

Is it very warm in March? 
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What kind of weather do we have this month ? 

What do we often see people doing when the wind 
blows very hard ? 

Do you like windy weather ? 

In what month does the wind blow almost all the time ? 


Tell and Ask. 


Tell me that the pussy-willows come out in March. 

Tell me that some kinds of flowers come up in March, 
but that they do not bloom then. 

Tell me when we can find spawn. 

Ask me if the wind ever blew my hat off. 

Ask me if I ran after it and picked it up myself. 

Among the first spring flowers we have the daffodils. 
Though not the very first, they were so much of a favorite 
as to merit a place on our April sheet. 

We have tulips, blue-bells, bluets, crocuses, violets, 
blood-root, daffodils, and the peach-tree, to furnish us 
with blossoms, 

There is to be discussed the waking up of many things 
which slept in cold weather. The flowers make the dis- 
tinctive feature of the work this month. 

April Fool’s Day furnishes us with new topics; and a 
week or so later comes the beautiful Easter time. 

To continue repeating questions and language exercises 
would but tire the reader’s patience, taking the whole year 
at once; so let it suffice that the kind of topics used be 
mentioned. 

May is the month of apple blossoms. We discuss 
them, their color, their odor, the tiny apple coming in the 
center, and what is left when the petals fall. 

The days are beginning to be perceptibly longer. The 
children appreciate this fact by being allowed to play out 
of doors after supper. They can be called upon to tell 
you why they could not play out of doors after supper in 
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March. Ask them what makes it light, and why it gets 
dark. We should mention about what time the sun rises, 
and what time it goes down. 

Base-ball has begun to be the event of the day with 
the boys. The little girls jump rope, swing, and play jack 
stones. 

We sometimes have frost in the spring. Almost every 
morning in May we have dew. We must tell them that 
dew does not hurt the leaves and fruits. Last of all, in 
this month, comes Decoration Day, and why it is 
observed. 

Then we turn over to a page all covered with dog-wood, 
through which the red lettering shows spring,-— March, 
April, May.” ‘ There are three months in spring.” On 
the opposite side we find some simple sentences like these : 

People plant seeds in their gardens in the spring. 
They set their hens, and baby chickens hatch out. 

The birds come back from the south and build their 


nests. They lay their eggs, and by and by the little birds 
hatch. 


People make their flower-beds in the spring and plant 
flowers in them. All winter the flowers and leaves sleep, 
but in the spring they wake up and make the country 
beautiful. 

For June we offer the sweet-scented clover, which, 
however, loses much of its sweetness in coming so closely 
upon the home-going, for what could be so sweet and de- 
sirable as that, after almost ten months’ absence ? 

. In this lovely month we have the budding of summer, 
the early vegetables, the change from heavy clothing to 
the thin textures of summer, the roses, the appearance of 
the country, the hay and what it is for, animals shedding 
their shaggy coats, the molting of birds, sheep shearing, 
little chickens, the shade trees, thunder storms, why peo- 
ple go to the seashore or mountains, and the beginning 
of vacation, 
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In our class we found the children anxious for the two 
summer months to be written up, so we had, during 
the few days after examination, a short study of July 
and August, and for the end “Summer,” making these 
lessons quite as full as the other months. 

At the end of this little calendar series, we tried to im- 
press that each and all deserved a rest, sheltered from the 
rays of the summer sun, and so they were pictured hur- 
rying away in the directions of the four winds, with ample 
lunches and everything done for their comfort and the 


happy prospects of a summer at home. 
ANNA SPEARS GOW, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


LIP-READING. 


Like other arts, lip-reading has few followers who reach 
perfection. I remember a music teacher who used to say 
that everybody could learn to sing; so everybody can 
learn to read the lips to some extent. Good violinists 
and pianists have to begin very young, and it required a 
great deal of practice to reach any degree of perfection. 
There is a certain flexibility of the fingers which can only 
be attained during childhood. It is the same with the 
action of eye and brain in lip-reading. 

Lip-reading with the deaf must take the place of hear- 
ing and give to the reader the ideas of the speaker. These 
ideas are received by normal children through the ear 
without any effort. They even often catch what is said 
when but half listening. It is very different with the 
deaf child. He can only get these ideas by the strictest 
attention. Not one moment may his eyes leave the lips 
of the speaker or his mind go wandering; else he will 
not only lose what is said during this time, but it is very 
hard to get the thread of thought again. 


. 

\ 
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Lip-reading should be taught side by side with speech. 
It is as important to know what others say as to convey 
one’s own thoughts in speech. When lip-reading first 
began to receive attention, as distinct from speech, some 
educators believed it to be dangerous to instruction, and 
did not wish to have it encouraged, much less taught. 
Others said it should only be used with private pupils. 
Opinions have changed since then. Lip-reading has not 
corrupted the recitation and borne the other evil fruits 
which were prophesied. The more lip-reading has come 
to the front, the more have signs and the manual alpha- 
bet been crowded to the background. For a long time in 
Germany the manual alphabet was used only for spelling 
proper nouns. Now it is not even used for that. It is 
not used at all. Even in the societies of the deaf, where 
signs are used, finger-spelling has no place. It is con- 
sidered more dangerous to speech than signs. Like signs, 
it can be seen by many, but not at so great a distance. 
In most cases writing is preferable. The teachers of 
Germany have probably done more to encourage lip- 
reading than those of any other country. The certainty 
and rapidity with which the children there read the lips is 
truly wonderful. 

For the lip-reader to do his best there must be a good 
light. The light should be directly on the face of the 
speaker and not so high as to make shadows in the 
mouth. The reader is constantly putting together, com- 
pleting and guessing. It is a ditticult task at best, 
and when only the outward movements can be seen it 
becomes next to impossible. It is easier to read if the 
lips of the speaker are a little higher than the eyes of the 
reader. 

There must be an easy, not too rapid, articulation. No 
person, not the best lip-reader who ever lived, can read 
the lips of some people who do what the deaf call “speak 
small.” Where there is nothing to read nothing can be 
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read. Voice cannot be seen. Any teacher of speech 
knows that he can talk to a hearing person coming into 
his classroom in the presence of the pupils and they not 
read the conversation, even when the same is within their 
vocabulary. Some people speak with scarcely a percepti- 
ble movement of the lips; others part the teeth just the 
least bit. I do not mean to say by this that the Germans 
believe in mouthing. The normal students (teachers in 
training) are particularly cautioned about this many 
times, and attention is called to the cases in which one 
would be mostapttodoso. Some oftheseare: Donot open 
the mouth unnecessarily wide when giving @ (ah); the 
corners of the mouth should not be drawn backward in ¢ ; 
the lips protruded more than in common speech with « (00) ; 
the nose or forehead wrinkled when giving n, m, g; the 
shoulders raised a little with A, and the like. It would 
be no more detrimental to lip-reading if speech were ac- 
companied by finger-spelling. These outward signs are 
just as necessary to a reader who has become accustomed 
to them. After reading the lips of a teacher who uses 
any or all of these accompaniments or some others, the 
pupil cannot read the lips of a person speaking naturally. 

The speech of every individual has something a little 
different and peculiar in the articulation, and is to the 
reader like a new dialect and must be read for a time to 
become familiar. 

Speech must be reasonably slow. Very few deaf per- 
sons, even among those educated by the most approved 
method, can get anything from a lecture intended for 
hearing people. There are too many elements and com- 
binations which appear alike, and in rapid or even in or- 
dinary speech there is no time for the reader to decide 
which it must be without losing a part of what follows. 
It is not so in school work or in ordinary conver- 
sation. Good lip-readers have told me that when famil- 
iar with the subject they like to keep a word or phrase 
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ahead of the speaker in thought ; that is, think the word 
while it is being spoken, and not have to think it after 
it has been spoken. Then if there is the least break 
there is an instant to mend. 

The distance must not be too great. Lip-reading re- 
quires such mental effort that the work of the eye should 
be as easy as possible. Pupils often think that by com- 
ing very near to the teacher they can read better. This 
is wrong. They cannot get combinations and short 
pauses. They think it is necessary to see each element. 
They must learn to read combinations, then words, and 
finally clauses and sentences. All the slight differences 
of position in combinations, which are also different in 
individuals, such as are noted by Dr. Gutzman, of Berlin,* 
cannot be noticed in lip-reading. Two, three, or even 
four yards is a good distance. It depends on the eye- 
sight of the reader, but being too close is a disadvantage. 
It prevents seeing wholes. 

To do good lip-reading good eyesight is required. 
There are then five requisites, the absence of any one of 
which may prevent or at least seriously impede lip-read- 
ing. I was told by a teacher in Germany, who taught 
with Hill in Weissenfels, that many of Hill’s pupils could 
read his lips from an upper-story window while he was 
talking to a visitor on the doorstep below. A child who 
becomes a good lip-reader has a peculiar gift for it, just 
as must a person to become a good musician. We often 
notice in classes where all the members have had the same 
instruction from the beginning that there are some good 
lip-readers and some very poor ones. I here mean 
among the congenitally deaf. Often the child not so 
good in other work, whose general comprehension is 
below the average, is able to repeat anything the teacher 
may ask, but not to answerit. Others if they could but 
read the question would know the answer. This goes to 


*See the Annals, vol. xliv, pp. 272-285, 317-335, 412-419. 
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show that the ability to read the lips well requires a 
special gift. 

Now, let us look at what in our schools may be called 
hindrances to lip-reading. Perfection cannot be acquired 
without much practice. Make the pupil see that not to 
speak is his own disadvantage. His wants being supplied 
only on condition of speech and lip-reading, his requests 
granted only on the same condition, no privileges fall to 
his share. All this soon convinces him that he is getting 
the shortest end of the bargain, and spurs him on to put 
forth the best that is in him. A little praise when a poor 
lip-reader gets what is given, a little rivalry caused by 
giving the poor reader the first chance and then proving 
to him that it can be done by others, and a great deal of 
practice in speech before or without the mirror, are valu- 
able aids to lip-reading. I often notice one of my pupils 
instructing another what to say on certain occasions, and 
how to ask. Todo this they must read each other’s lips. 

Being in a combined-system school I do not say that my 
pupils do not use signs in the schoolroom. I try in every 
way not to have them do so. I never use any myself. 
In the case before stated, however, it becomes necessary 
for the first child to read the lips of the second even if 
the request is first made in signs. The teacher has com- 
plete control of the situation while in the schoolroom. 
Yes, but alas, children are there only five hours! I be- 
lieve the persons in charge of the children out of school 
hours in our school do use speech with them to some ex- 
tent, more with the older than the younger children. Right 
here lies one of our greatest drawbacks. They do not 
know the vocabulary of the children in the primary classes. 
They use speech far beyond the child, who of course does 
not comprehend it, and then signs are used. But just at 
this stage it is most important to use speech and to form 
habits of lip-reading. The words they know they should 
use and see others using, to get an idea of the value of 
language. 
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Still, [ should rather have the manual teachers and 
other persons coming in contact with my pupils use 
signs than the manual alphabet, spelling the nouns and 
the verbs in the way signs are used. Deaf children 
need no extra practice in spelling. The written form and 
the appearance on thelips areto themthe word. Manual 
spelling is passing in our school; the younger pupils have 
very little practice and do not read as readily as pupils 
formerly did.’ If given slow enough for them to get, it 
takes as much time as writing, which remains ; they can 
see the whole sentence, and we do not generally omit in 
writing. Let us have the signs if we must, but let us have 
writing with them and crowd the manual spelling out of 
the work. 

In my opinion too much time may be spent in the first 
half year in the drill-work on single sounds. A list of 
them is gone over once or twice a day. If all or nearly 
all the consonants are taught before any vowels are given, 
this is the only way, as there are comparatively few pos- 
sible combinations of consonants. When three or four 
consonants have been given, a vowel will make much more 
drill-work. As soon as a sound has been given in com- 
bination, it is not necessary to practice it any more singly. 
It is not so used in speech. 

Vary these exercises by sitting before the wall-mirror 
with a pupil on each side. Let one give from your lips 
(in moderate succession, given but once) all he knows at 
first, selecting as the number grows. When he fails let 
the other take it up. If a pupil gives them all he is allowed 
to take his seat and is given a book, a picture, a game, or 
something else as a reward. Let the class sit in the cir- 
cle and the teacher give combinations; they repeating 
singly or in concert. Let them stand and pass up. This 
is a better exercise when they have advanced to words. 
Let the pupil write after he has spoken, always requiring 
all to look every time the teacher speaks. Begin while in 
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combinations to allow pupils to correct each other. Give 
those combinations, words, and phrases which are much 
alike in succession, and let the pupil repeat them in the 
same order : 

I iron, 1 run; Monday, muddy, money. Give a word 
and let the pupil use it in a sentence or perform the act. 
These make a change and still furnish drill-work. 

A great help is drill on syllables when a new word is 
given. Insist on the long vowels being held their proper 
duration and that the short vowels are not dragged. The 
vowels are the carriers of speech. On them solely de- 
pends the intelligibility of speech. Most children get 
this readily by using the hand in corresponding move- 
ments. Much of the drill work at this stage may be done 
in concert. It may be necessary when giving a new word 
or phrase to exaggerate the movements of the organs of 
speech. Everything that has been taught and is known 
to the pupils should be spoken by the teacher in the most 
natural way possible. This should also be true of the 
drill-work which immediately follows any new words. 

Pupils should be made self-reliant. Whenever it is 
possible to avoid it, the temptation to copy should not be 
placed in their way. For this reason a rapid oral repeti- 
tion of their vocabulary is preferable to writing. Much 
more, yes, two or three times as much ground can be cov- 
ered orally as in writing, and it gives just twice the 
amount of lip-reading. This brings us to another of the 
most effective practices for lip-reading—reading each 
other’s lips. From the very beginning, when single ele- 
ments or combinations are given, every other pupil 
should always look at the pupil who is speaking. In 
this way they become accustomed to reading the lips of 
different people and this is of the greatest value. 

In our western schools, where the oral work is com- 
paratively new, and only a part of the school is oral, 
pupils do not get much practice in lip-reading. In the 
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German schools, where the principal or superintendent 
takes each class for at least an hour every week, and 
where the supervisors all talk to the children, they have 
much more practice with different people. I will venture 
the statement that in many of our schools the pupils have 
as good as no practice in reading the lips outside of the 
schoolroom. 

When the seats will permit, it also aids lip-reading to have 
the pupils rotate. Have them sit in one place for a week. 
Every Monday morning perhaps change one from the left 
side to the right. In this way every child has a chance 
to see the teacher’s lips from each side and from directly 
in front. The pupils when speaking should sit parallel 
with the desk and not turn the head. The teacher should 
do the same. 

The teacher should be careful not to repeat any more 
than is absolutely necessary. If the teacher habitually 
repeats, the pupil will not give his best attention till the 
second or third speaking. Call their attention to the fact 
that hearing people do not say a thing over and over two or 
three times. If they wish to be like them they must read 
the first time. Only seldom is the end reached by re- 
peating a thing more than twice. The child becomes 
confused, has his mind fixed on what he supposes was 
said, does not see the difference in the articulation, and 
will generally repeat what he read the first time. If 
another person tells him the same thing he will often read 
correctly. 

_ A too ready use of writing in the same way is a hin- 
drance to lip-reading. We often feel that valuable time 
is lost by having pupils repeat, or by giving another 
sentence to lead up to the one not understood, but when 
we realize that lip-reading is every bit as important as 
speech we know that it is time well spent. If the pupil 
knows that the teacher will write in case he does not 
understand the second speaking, there are many who will 
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not put forth their best effort. A poor lip-reader is some- 
times aided by repeating before the mirror his interpreta- 
tion. Then when the sentence is given again he is quite 
apt to notice the difference. 

Director Walther, of Berlin, says: 

“ Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory way in which lip- 
reading as a means of interpretation of speech results, and 
from the very nature of the case must result, for all that 
the ability affords the deaf a comparatively rapid and 
convenient method of obtaining the thoughts of others. 
Lip-reading carried on with a correct understanding, and 
progressing regularly and slowly, offers the deaf a happy 
substitute for the sense of hearing. It may indeed be 
counted a triumph in deaf-mute education that the most 
of these unfortunates do, with their increasing knowledge 
of language, attain an astonishing degree of perfection in 


lip-reading. 
AGNES STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PICTURES.*—-II. 


STEREOGRAPHS are improvements upon the old-fashioned 
stereoscopic pictures. They are original photographs 
taken by the most improved methods, and, when viewed 
through the stereoscope, present a wonderful effect. 

Ordinary pictures represent objects to the eye ; but the 
stereograph reproduces them. Common flat pictures are 
studied as artificial representations of nature, while the 
stereograph is studied as nature. The stereograph re- 
veals to the eye, in light and shade, all that it could see 
if actually in the place of the camera. The view is so 
realistic that I have several times taken hearing children 


* Continued from the January number of the Annals, page 16. 
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unawares, while absorbed in studying a beautiful scene, 
and had them reach out to pluck a flower when told to do 
so. For hundreds of years great skill and energy have 
been employed in the attempt to produce the effect of a 
third dimension. The eye can be slightly deceived by 
an ordinary picture, but the full effect is never produced 
except by the stereograph. If you doubt this just study 
a stereograph without the glass. You get the distance 
and perspective of an ordinary picture. Apply the glass 
and you are startled by the reality. You are not really 
looking at a picture; there is no frame ; the scene is 
bounded only by the visual horizon. You can see as far 
and as clearly as your eyes will permit. The scene is as 
large as all out-of-doors; everything is of life-size and of 
perfect form. This wonderful reproduction of nature 
offers the only substitute for travel. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who had one of the largest 
libraries of stereographs, says of them: “ The first effect 
of looking at a good photograph through the stereoscope 
is a surprise, such as no painting ever produced. The 
mind feels its way into the very depths of the picture. 
The craggy branches of a tree in the foreground run 
out at us as if they would scratch our eyes out. The 
elbow of a figure stands forth so as to make us almost 
uncomfortable. Then there is such a frightful amount of 
detail, that we have the same sense of infinite complexity 
which nature gives us. A painter shows us masses; the 
stereoscopic figure spares us nothing ; all must be there— 
every stick, straw, scratch—as faithfully as the dome of 
St. Peter’s or the summit of Mont Blanc, or the ever- 
moving stillness of Niagara. The sun is no respecter of 
persons or things. 

‘This is one infinite charm of the photographic delinea- 
tion. Theoretically, a perfect photograph is absolutely 
inexhaustible. In a picture you can find nothing which 
the artist has not seen before you; but in a perfect photo- 
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graph there will be as many beauties lurking unobserved 
as there are flowers that blush unseen in the forest and 
meadows. It is a mistake to suppose one knows a stereo- 
scopic picture when he has studied it a hundred times 
by the aid of the best of our common instruments.” 

By the kindness of Underwood & Underwood, of New 
York, we have had the use of about two thousand choice 
stereographs for the purpose of conducting our experi- 
ments. One of the chief uses of these is in the study of 
geography. Each pupil is given an improved aluminum 
stereoscope. The teacher placcs a stereograph in the 
first scope and places another behind it, removing the front 
stereograph and placing it in the next stereoscope. Soon 
each pupil has a stereograph, and as the teacher walks 
along the aisles replacing and removing them, the scenes 
change without the necessity of the children taking their 
heads from the hoods of the scopes, thus avoiding the 
strain otherwise caused by the constant readjustment of 
the eyes. 

The class are supposed to have completed the study 
and location of the objects on the school ground, in the 
school district, the county, and possibly the State. The 
primary lessons in map-drawing and moulding have been 
mastered. Now comes the stereograph, like some fairy 
queen, extending these limitations of the study of objects 
until the whole world is reproduced to their vision. 

If the lesson is about mountains, the teacher gives the 
preliminary information, and calls attention to particulars 
to be observed. The stereographs are so assorted that 
the class are approaching a distant range of mountains. 
They pass over stretches of prairie, through green valleys, 
by moving rivers, across wooded hills, until at last they 
reach a village at the foot of a particular mountain. As- 
cending they note the change in the flora and the fauna, 
study the gorges, canons, waterfalls, tunnels, and cliffs. 
They stop by the rushing brook to see the village through 
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the clouds below. They meet parties of adventurers 
climbing the steep ledges, and going with them over the 
deep crevices in the snow and ice, they at last reach the 
summit. Here they get a view of the surrounding valleys 
and the neighboring mountains. Then begins the descent ; 
after which follows a general discussion on mountains. 
This is repeated for the next lesson and the class write a 
description ofa trip tothe mountains. This general concep- 
tion of mountains is followed by a study of the details of 
each particular stereograph. Likewise they study glaciers, 
explore the valleys, follow rivers to the sea, etc. In a 
similar manner they journey through the different coun- 
tries, keeping their bearings by means ofa map. After 
they get a general idea of the country they begin to in- 
vestigate the cities, the farms, the mines, and the factories, 
and study the manners and customs of the people. 

Geography can be mastered only by study and travel. 
Common illustrations are of great value in simplifying 
the text and giving clear and exact ideas, but the stereo- 
graph offers the only substitute for travel. Ordinary 
pictures are of importance in securing a more definite 
idea of a mountain ; but invariably the children are sur- 
prised when they see the real thing, unless they have had 
the proper training with the stereograph. 

Each lesson is preceded by a short talk or lecture, such 
as you would give the class before going on the journey. 
The stereographs are studied as though the class were 
standing in the camera’s place, asking questions and re- 
ceiving answers, comments, and explanations concerning 
the topics of interest. The purpose of this method is to 
let the class study the scene themselves; the teacher ask- 
ing few questions unless they are confused. This is the 
laboratory method ; the pupils must use their own eyes, 
ask their own questions, and, where possible, find their 
own information. Further than this, occasional individ- 
ual assistance is all that is necessary. 
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By this means the pyramids are brought into the 
schoolroom. The pupils explore the ice fields of the frozen 
north and penetrate the jungles of the scorching tropics. 
The teacher leads them through all the wonders of Europe 
and the mysteries of the Orient. They visit tombs and 
monuments, galleries and museums ; they study the art 
and architecture of the different nations and the ruins of 
fallen monarchies. They associate with people of all 
races, nations, and occupations, while at home and while 
at work. They see all that remains of the past, all there 
is of the present. This lifts their minds from institution 
gossip and broadens their views, from which they form 
good, sound conclusions. 

I wish no reader to criticise this method without first 
examining a set of stereographs entitled “A Journey 
Through the Holy Land,” accompanied by Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
burt’s guide book.* Then, and then only, can the educa- 
tional value of stereographs be realized. 

A method is a system of presenting material to the mind 
so that it will be acquired with greater accuracy, with 
less effort, and in less time, and simultaneously produce 
greater and broader mental development. The surplus of 
time and energy can be employed in further strengthen- 
ing and developing the mind. In other words, the best 
method is the most economic means of accomplishing an 
object in mental development. Anything deviating from 
this is extravagance and waste, whether it be in the lack 
of method or in the abuse of method. The abuse is where 
the means are mistaken for the object and the pupils are 
stretched” or chopped off to fit the educational cradle. 
Every teacher should stretch the methods so as to. make 
them of the most service to each child, remembering also 
that mental development is more important than intellec- 
tual cramming. 


* Published by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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The most serious problem in the education of the deaf 
is the teaching of English. The various and unique 
methods employed in the lower grades soon wear out, and 
the older pupils are left to grope in confusion. So much 
time is spent upon word cramming and sentence building 
that the highest and noblest faculties of the mind are apt 
to be left almost undeveloped, verbal memory often sur- 
viving at the expense of imagination and thought; that 
is, words are remembered without the retention of ideas 
and the development of the mind. The attention is so 
focused on sentences that a paragraph is never seen as a 
whole. No literary appreciation is developed, no use of 
good and forceful English is attained. Most teachers are 
horrified even at the attempt to accomplish this. Sen- 
tence building is very essential; but cannot something be 
done to develop imagination, strengthen thought, and 
produce a clear and forcible literary. style? Year after 
year the children are kept at journal writing. Their 
minds are narrowed down to the frivolous details of daily 
life and institution gossip. The only means of progress 
is the correction of errors, which alone is slow and un- 
satisfactory. Journal work is an excellent drill; the 
children must learn to express daily occurrences and daily 
wants; but how can the abuse of it be avoided and some- 
thing be introduced to uplift their minds and develop 
neglected faculties ? 

In geography the stereograph was introduced as the 
study of objects became exhausted ; likewise in teaching 
English the stereograph can be used as the primary sys- 
tems decline, and it offers the only satisfactory solution 
to the above conditions. The system employed does not 
propose to overthrow existing methods, but to prevent 
their abuse and, without interfering with their good re- 
sults, accomplish important objects which they do not 
attempt. 

Sets of stereographs are arranged to suit the pupils of 
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the different grades from the fourth up. Each set con- 
tains about one hundred scenes, and is divided into groups 
of from ten to twenty stereographs possessing a similarity. 
The groups, however, differ in the nature of the scenes. 
A stereograph is selected from each group, and about teu 
or twelve model stories are written concerning it in a pro- 
gressive order, beginning with the simple enumeration of 
objects and ending with a short imaginative story. The 
models of these groups differ in styles of narration, con- 
versation, description, exposition, etc. The model stereo- 
graph is exhibited and the model story is written on the 
board, explained, copied, and learned, as the teacher sees 
fit. Each pupil is given a different scene from the same 
group. The lesson is erased and the class attempt to 
construct stories of their own somewhat similar to the 
model. It is impossible to rewrite the model story, be- 
cause it will not fit their scenes. They must learn in the 
natural way; that is, by imitation, and at the same time 
they must avoid the abuse of verbal memory. There is 
an ever present ideal slightly beyond their reach, for as 
soon as one is accomplished there is a new and higher 
ideal to achieve. 

The stereograph offers material for thought; the model 
stories guide that thought by suggestion and supply a 
framework for language construction. New words and 
idioms are introduced and the old ones repeated. A para- 
graph is allowed for each central figure in the scene and 
an additional one for general conclusions. Each lesson 
is a model within the pupils’ understanding, but slightly 
beyond his powers of execution. When one model is 
mastered another is given and step by step the class pro- 
gress until they reach a model which seems to be their 
limit. Then they abandon that group and begin on the 
next. Each pupil is given the same stereograph until he 
becomes familiar with all of the objects therein or until 
he tires of it. Then have him exchange with another 
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pupil. It is possible in this way to have each child com- 
plete every stereograph in each group. 

Ideas precede expression; otherwise verbal memory 
predominates and education is crippled. The teacher 
must control causes which will produce thoughts in the 
pupils’ mind. These thoughts are followed by expression, 
the quality of which depends upon choice and select read- 
ing and continual practice in writing. A good, forceful, 
and correct use of English can be acquired only by the 
use of both reading and writing. The child learns by 
imitation. It is necessary, first, to become familiar with 
what is to be imitated, and then todo it. The pupils must 
learn English as it is written in order to read common 
English understandingly and become independent in the 
search for knowledge; otherwise they are lost in whirlpools 
of confusion when attempting to read a simple book. As 
the class progress under this method they become more 
proficient in reading because it is necessary to master the 
models, which are arranged in progressive order. Their 
ability to understand English expands as the models en- 
large. 

It is also very essential to become familiar with English 
as itis spoken. For this purpose many of the groups are 
accompanied by model stories prepared in conversational 
style. The different people in the scenes are talking. 

When the child has his head in the hood of the scope 
intently gazing at the lifelike scene, ideas are crowding 
upon ideas in his little mind. He becomes enthusiastic 
in his attempt to express these thoughts, and welcomes 
any aid with the greatest pleasure. This interest and 
enthusiasm, together with the advantage of the model 
stories, will make stronger, deeper, and more lasting im- 
pressions than any haphazard plan now in use in the 
higher grades. The power of expression in the use of 
written and conversational language, the ability to under- 
stand plain English and appreciate simple literature, will 
be marked by unparalleled improvement, 
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In some schools the system of word cramming is pushed 
to such an extent that many faculties of the mind are neg- 
lected, abused, or entirely crushed. Just where to draw 
the line between the teaching of English and the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties is a problem that deserves 
the gravest consideration. If one is pursued two far the 
other must suffer. English is the most essential study; 
but just how far can we allow it to flourish at the expense 
of the intellectual faculties? It is true, to a certain point 
English assists the development of the faculties, but it 
cannot aid them when they are neglected and abused. 

The lack of imagination is considered by many authori- 
ties as a peculiarity common to the deaf. Others, in 
their eagerness to press a severe system of word cram- 
ming, slight it or argue that it is unworthy of attention. 

There are two kinds of imagination, auricular and vis- 
ual. One or the other usually predominates in every 
mind, but both are present. Almost invariably the vis- 
ual is greatly in excess. With the deaf only the visual 
imagination can be developed, but this, like sight, is only 
intensified and made more sensitive by deafness. The 
development of a good imagination is one of the most 
essential features of education. Little that is important 
in this world is accomplished without a well trained im- 
aginative mind behind it. If neglected, it will become 
distorted or diseased ; if abused, it may be crushed. Im- 
agination, the mother of originality, is one of the first and 
strongest faculties of the mind in early life. It should 
be protected and strengthened, so that it will blossom 
into originality and ripen into thought in later life. 

These models are arranged so as to develop a good and 
strong imagination simultaneously with observation and 
expression. 

Pictures must -supply the place of objects after their 
study has been exhausted ; outlined pictures in develop- 
ing observation; scrap pictures in illustrating current 
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topics; assorted copies in developing artistic tastes ; 
illustrations in simplifying language and developing clear 
and accurate thinking ; wall pictures in building character ; 
the stereopticon for lecture purposes, and stereographs 
for imparting knowledge and developing expression. We 
see that each has a certain function to perform that can- 
not be entirely replaced by any other class. The stereo- 
graph does not propose to interfere with other pictures, 
but to perform functions for which they are not capable. 

No picture displays life size, distance, perspective, 
solidity, and reality as does the stereograph. No other 
pictures afford as perfect a representation of nature even 
to the minutest detail. No other pictures offer such a 
broad scope for the acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of expression. 

All other pictures areused in a supplementary way to 
illustrate language, or in a more or less haphazard way to 
develop wsthetic tastes and to build character. In our 
experiments with the stereograph we go one step farther 
in the evolution of pictures. Here the picture becomes 
the primary object and a systematic plan is followed to 
strengthen character, create a love for art and nature, and 
a sympathy for humanity. The means employed affords 
an opportunity to develop a marvelous use of English, 
and at the same time to give instruction in geography, 
history, and architecture. 


MopELs. 


‘ These models are not supposed to be perfected yet, but 
nevertheless they will illustrate the idea of their use. 
The views of the first group are domestic scenes, children 
at all sorts of innocent play, accompanied by their favo- 
rite pets. This group has a softening effect upon the 
character and creates a deep sympathy among children. 
The pictures contain three central figures and enough de- 
tail to train their eyes for more advanced work. 
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Model Number One. 


Teach the names of all the objects with the proper use 
of the articles and numeral adjectives. 


A girl, a doll, a cat, a bed, a table, two chairs, three 
bottles, some medicine, a glass, a pitcher, a cup, a saucer, 
a spoon, two curtains. 


Model Number Two. 


Make complete sentences. First teach the use of / see, 
then Zhere is, and There are. 

I see a girl. I see three bottles. 

I see a doll. I see some medicine. 


I see a cat. I see a glass. 
I see a bed. I see a cup and saucer. 


I see a table. I see a spoon. 
I see two chairs. IT see two curtains. 


Model Number Three. 


Teach position. The prepositions used will depend 
upon the earlier training of the pupils. 


I see a girl sitting on a chair. 

I see a doll on the girl’s lap. 

I see a cat on a bed. 

I see three bottles on a table. 

I see a glass on the table near the bottles. 

I see a spoon in the glass. 

I see a pitcher by the glass. 

I see a cup and saucer at the left of the pitcher. 


I see two curtains on the wall. 
Model Number Four. 
This is the first lesson in paragraphing. Teach the 
use of Aas and has on, and the pronouns he, she and it. 
I see a girl sitting on a chair. She has dark hair. She 
has brown eyes. She has on a light dress. 
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I see a doll on the girl’s lap. It has light hair. It has 
on a white dress. It has on white stockings. 

I see a cat on the bed. It has black and white fur. It 
has a white nose. It has a white paw. It has ona black 
ribbon. 


[seea glass, a pitcher, a cup and saucer, and three 


bottles on a table. A spoon is in the glass. A cork is in 
one bottle. 
Model Number Five. 


Introduce new adjectives. 


I see a pretty girl sitting on a chair. She has dark 
curly hair. She has on a nice clean dress. 

I see a doll sitting on her lap. It has light hair. It 
has on a beautiful white dress and some pretty white 
stockings. 

I see a pretty cat sleeping on a bed. It has beautiful 
black and white fur. It has a clean paw and a white 
nose. It has on a nice black ribbon. 

I see some dishes on the table and some curtains on 
the wall. 


Model Number Siz. 
This is the first step in developing the imagination. 


I see a pretty little girl sitting on a chair. She has 
dark curly hair and she wearsa nice clean dress. I think 
her name is Sophia. She is playing with her doll and 
cat. 

The doll wears a beautiful white dress and some pretty 
white stockings. Her name is Helen. She looks very 
happy. 

The large black and white cat is sleeping on a bed. 
Its name is Tom. Tom is very lazy; he wants to sleep 
all the time. 

I think Sophia is playing that Tom and Helen are sick. 
Perhaps she will give them some medicine. 
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Model Number Seven. 


Sophia is a pretty little girl. She has dark curly hair 
and pretty brown eyes. Her dress is nice andclean. She 
is playing that her doll and cat are sick. 

Helen is a beautiful flaxen-haired doll. She wears a 
pretty white dress and a pair of white stockings. She 
looks very happy. I do not think she is sick. 

The large sleepy cat is on the bed. His name is Tom. 
He has been hunting mice nearly all night and does not 
want Sophia to bother him. 

I should like to play with Sophia, she is such a sweet 
girl. 

Model Number Fight. 


Sophia is a sober little girl. She has long dark curls 
and she wears a pretty brown dress. She likes to play 
with her doll and cat. She is playing that they are sick. 

The beautiful flaxen-haired doll’s name is Helen. She 
will not care if Sophia gives her some medicine. Sophia 
must be careful and not spill the medicine on Helen’s 
nice clean dress. 

Tom is a big lazy cat, with beautiful black and white 
fur. He has been hunting mice nearly all night and 
wants to sieep now. He will be mad if Helen wakes him 
up and gives him some medicine. 

I should like to play with Sophia and her pets. She is 
such a nice sweet girl. 


Model Number Nine. 


Sophia is a sober little girl, Her long dark curls hang 
about her pretty, fat face. Her beautiful brown dress 
looks very neat and clean. She likes to play with her 
doll and cat. She is playing that they are sick. I think 
she will give them a spoonful of medicine from the glass 
on the table. 
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Her pretty flaxen-haired doll is named Helen. She 
looks very bright and happy. I do not think she needs 
any medicine. Sophia must be careful and not spill the 
medicine on her clean white dress. 

Tom is a big lazy cat, with beautiful black and white 
fur. He has been hunting mice nearly all night and 
wants to sleep now. He willbe mad if Helen wakes him 
up and gives him some old bitter medicine. 

I should like to play with Helen and her pets. I know 


I should like her very much, she is such a nice sweet girl. 
ALVIN E. POPE, 
Instructor in the Nebraska School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE RELATION OF TEACHER TO PUPIL. 


O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, Hope, and Patience—these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 


WE cannot get first-class work in any school without 
good discipline, but there can be a great deal of discipline, 
so called, without first-class work. There are two kinds 
of discipline. The repressive, which is easier to secure 
for the average teacher and was quite prevalent in the 
past, is now going out of style. All that is needed for 
that kind of discipline is physical strength. The other is 
the developing kind—training pupils to govern themselves. 
Fear of punishment is absolutely necessary for some chil- 
dren, but these are exceptions. If the motive to do right 
because it is right is made prominent by the teacher at 
all times, he will have his reward. 

Trust your pupils and they will trust you. Teach the 
children that the school is maintained for them and the 
teacher is put in the school to help them ; that all dis- 
order and bad conduct are interferences with their rights. 
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We must aim not only to cause a certain amount of 
knowledge to remain in the memory, but to cause the 
pupil to use that knowledge and to rise into a nobler and 
broader life by means of it. The teacher is a missionary 
in a large sense of the word. He must enter the school- 
room to advance all in it to a higher intellectual and moral 
standing. 

The maxim of the old education was, “ Know the subjects 
you are to teach;” the maxim of the new education is, 
“Know the being that you undertake to teach.” Bear in 
mind that the seeds of character are already in the child 
and only need proper culture to cause them to expand in 
strength and beauty. 

The teacher must be the pupils’ friend. There must 
be in his heart genuine sympathy for them. ‘“ Sympathy 
creates sympathy ” and “ Love begets love.” Ifthe teacher 
is the pupils’ friend, they will soon find it out and will re- 
spond by doing what will please him. I do not believe a 
man or woman who does not sympathize with and love 
his pupils can be a successful teacher. 

We must enter into the lives of our pupils, must share 
in their pleasures and help them in their troubles. Re- 
member that the little trials which seem so insignificant 
to us may mean much sorrow and unhappiness to them. 

Study each child; no two are exactly alike. We must 
treat them individually. 

Talk with them, laugh with them, play with them. 
Some may ask, “Is it consistent with the dignity and 
discipline of a teacher to be with the pupils very much 
outside of school?” In answer I would ask, Does close 
association with her children detract from the dignity of 
a mother? Is it necessary for her to hold herself aloof 
in order to enforce obedience ? 

So much depends upon the individual characters of the 
teacher and class that there is no point of which we can 
say, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” It requires 
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infinite tact and watchfulness on the part of the teacher, 
for there is a line beyond which he must not go, and there 
is also a line beyond which a pupil must not go in his 
presence. 

Should a teacher be occupying a position for which he 
is not both mentally and morally fitted, then the less he 
allows his pupils to see of him the better for him. There 
are no keener critics or truer judges of character than 
children, and the deaf are not exceptions. 

Let us turn to our own school lives and call to mind 
our different instructors. One of the best teachers I ever 
had was on a more than friendly footing with her pupils. 
We never felt the slightest restraint in her presence, and 
yet in class her discipline was perfect. 

We must remember that young people learn more from 
a noble example than from all the precepts in the world. 

Some of the pleasantest hours of my life have: been 
spent with my pupils. In memory’s storehouse are 
treasured loving messages of congratulation and words of 
sympathy bestowed by them. No sweeter words have 
been said to me than these from my pupils: “ By your 
help I have become a better man,” and “ What I am I 


owe to you.” 
LOTTIE K. CLARKE, 
Principal of the Oral Department of the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 
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MARY TOLES PEET. 


Mary Totes was born January 16, 1836, in Green 
township, Erie county, Pennsylvania, but the family 
removed in her early childhood to Arkwright, Chau- 
tauqua county, New York. Her father was a respect- 
able and intelligent farmer in moderate circumstances. 
As a child, before becoming deaf, she attended a dis- 
trict school near her home. At the age of thirteen 
she lost her hearing from brain fever. Her deafness 
was total, but her speech remained distinct, and her 
voice was pleasant, almost musical. The loss of hearing 
seemed to her parents and friends a terrible blow, the ruin 
of her life; but to her, as to many of the deaf, it proved 
a blessing in disguise, giving her opportunities for educa- 
tion she cculd not otherwise have enjoyed, broadening 
and elevating her whole future life. 

At the age of fifteen she entered the New York Institu- 
tion, then at Fiftieth street, New York City. There she 
soon showed that she was far superior to the ordinary 
pupil. Her lessons were quickly learned, and her spare 
time she devoted to reading the best books, especially the 
great poets. Through her natural gifts, the excellent 
teaching she received, and her love of reading she acquired 
a remarkable mastery of the English language. Her 
thoughts and ideas were original and elevated. She had 
a lively imagination and unerring taste, and she expressed 
herself easily and rapidly in pure and noble English. 
Her thoughts shaped themselves in verse almost as readily 
as in prose. Several of her early poems were published 
in the Annals: “A Birthday Greeting” (v, 127), “The 
Silent Path” (vi, 98), “The Gallaudet Monument” (vii, 
107), “Thoughts on Music” (vii, 239), “The Castle of 
Silence” (xi, 204), ‘‘ Welcome to the Prince of Wales” 
(xii, 257), “ Dr. H. P. Peet’s Last Birthday ” (xviii, 115), 
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and, later, on the occasion of the meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf in California, 
“The East to the West” (xxxi, 251). She herself, espe- 
cially in later life, thought lightly of her poetic gift, and 
rarely exercised it except for the gratification of her fam- 
ily and intimate friends on birthdays, anniversaries, and 
other special occasions. 

Her talent, her beauty, her charming manners, and the 
sweetness of her disposition attracted every one in the 
Institution, and gained her many friends outside. Visitors 
liked to converse with the brilliant girl in writing, and 
while still a pupil she won the admiration, esteem, and 
lasting friendship of many eminent men and women. 
Some girls would have been spoiled by so much attention, 
but Mary Toles retained the simplicity and loveliness of 
her character. She was graduated in 1853 with the high- 
est honors of her class. 

During all the time she was a pupil she had but one 
teacher, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, afterwards Vice-Principal 
and finally Principal of the Institution. As he taught 
her, he fell in love with her; like Prince Geraint at sight 
of Earl Yniol’s fair daughter, he said to himself, 


‘“* Here, by God’s grace, is the one maid for me,” 
y g ’ 


and determined that, if possible, he would “make her 
truly his true wife.” While she remained a pupil, how- 
ever, he gave no intimation of his desire, but taught her 
and treated her precisely as he did the other members of 
the class. Only after she had completed her course of 
study and was ready to graduate, did he confess his love. 
The affection was returned, and June 27, 1854, just a 
year after her graduation, she became his wife. 

It was a great change for the deaf girl of eighteen from 
the farm to the metropolis, from the position of a pupil 
to that of the wife of the Vice-Principal of the Institution ; 
but Mrs. Peet was equal tothe situation. Though modest, 
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she was not shy, and she took her proper place at once 
in the Institution and in society, meeting people of dis- 
tinction as an acknowledged equal, and, though having 
no official position in the Institution, living there as its 
undisputed queen ; not a proud, haughty queen, but one 
who ruled by kindness and love. Later, as her husband 
was now and then called from his duties as a teacher to 
perform those of Vice-Principal, she took his place tem- 
porarily in the classroom, and from 1863 to 1867 was 
regularly engaged as a teacher. 

Until ten years ago Mrs. Peet’s life was a brilliant and 
happy one. She enjoyed society, especially meeting and 
conversing with bright people, scholars, authors, artists, 
leaders in the world of thought, politics, and finance ; she 
enjoyed still more her home, her husband and children, 
and a few intimate friends. After 1873 her home for 
several years was outside the Institution, in a fine old 
mansion at Washington Heights, owned by Columbia 
College. Among those in the profession who were 
privileged to belong to the inner circle of her friends, 
most of them having been at one time or another mem- 
bers of her household, were Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Miss 
Ida Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Clarke, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weston Jenkins, Mrs. D. H. Carroll, the late Rev. 
H. W. Syle, Professor W. H. Bishop, and the writer. 

In 1891 Mrs. Peet had a severe illness, coming near to 
the gates of death, and she never afterwards enjoyed 
good health. That was hard for her to bear, but she bore 
it heroically. She had to forego society for the most 
part, but she still had her husband, her children, and her 
friends, and she was cheerful and happy. 

Two years ago her home was broken up by the death 
of Dr. Peet, and she felt that the best that this life had 
for her had ceased to be. After a year spent in Provi- 
dence, in order to be near her only daughter, in Septem- 
ber, 1890, she removed to Washington for the same rea- 
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son, and had rooms near Kendall Green. Seeing her 
daughter every day and a few old friends frequently, 
attending the religious services and joining in the social 
pleasures of Kendall Green, she said that her life here 
was happier than she had ever expected it to be again, 
but still she did not wish to live long. While she was 
submissive to God’s will, she wanted to be free from her 
enfeebled, dependent body; she longed to be with her 
beloved husband. Her wish was granted March 5, 1901. 
Two days later the funeral was held in the chapel of 
Gallaudet College. Her two sons, Walter and George, 
who had arrived before her death, and her daughter 
Elizabeth, who had been with her through her illness, 
were present. Mr. E. H. Currier represented the New 
York Institution. The exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. T. S. Hamlin, pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, and President Gallaudet delivered 
a short address, in which he spoke especially of the great 
services rendered to the education of the deaf by mem- 
bers of the Peet family, At the same hour a funeral 
service was held in the chapel of the New York Institu- 
tion, and addresses were made by Mr. T. F. Fox, Mr. E. 
A. Hodgson, Mr. W. G. Jones, and the Rev. Job Turner. 
The burial was at Spring Grove Cemetery, Hartford, 
Connecticut, beside the body of her husband and her 
eldest son, Percy, whose death in 1862 was the first great 
sorrow of her life. The service there was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell. 
- During the past year Mrs. Peet wrote a little book 
called “Gertrude, the Story of a Beautiful Life,” in 
memory of one of her dearest friends among the deaf, 
Gertrude Walter, who died in November, 1899. The book 
was not regularly published, but two hundred and fifty 
copies were privately printed by J. F. Taylor & Company, 
New York. The quotation from her favorite poet, Mrs. 
Browning, with which she ended this labor of love, the 
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last of her earthly labors, we may receive as her farewell 
message to all who knew and loved her: 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one most loving of you all 

Say, ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall, 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


THE PEET FAMILY. 


” 


*“‘ PASSING away, passing away!” These lines, the re- 
frain of an almost forgotten poem, rang through my mind 
after reading of the death of Mrs. Isaac Lewis Peet in 
Washington. The youngest member of the family that 
I knew in my school-days has now gone to join the rest 
upon the unknown shore and the circle is complete. It 
makes us feel sad; it makes us feel much older, for our 
youth seems to recede, now those so closely connected 
with it are gone. As we too shall soon begin to go, it 
occurred to me that a few recollections from the pen of 
one who could remember them all would be of some in- 
terest, for I was among the last of the personal pupils. 

When the writer entered the New York School at Fan- 
wood she was a very young girl and had lost her hearing 
only three years before. The Peet family were then all 
living. The father, three sons, and a nephew were 
actively engaged in the work and their hearts were in it. 
Their wives were interested in it too. I wonder if we 
shall see the like again in the profession ¢ 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet was then on the downward slope of 
life, but still active. I shall never forget the impression 
he made on me when my mother led me up to him to be 
introduced. A moment before he had been giving an 
order in a rather imperious manner, but turning to me 


E. A. F. 
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with a kind, fatherly smile, his face was transformed, and, 
taking me on his kuee, he made me read from a book to 
show how much I knew. All fear of him disappeared, 
but I never got over a certain awe of him even in mature 
years. He was of a commanding presence, a born ruler, 
and a very handsome man. I cannot imagine any one 
taking liberties with him, yet at times he would drop his 
dignity and play with the youngest children. He believed 
that teachers should be men, and men of college breed- 
ing. There were only three lady teachers then. One 
has only to go over the roll of instructors in the New 
York Institution in those days and of years after to recog- 
nize the names of many of the foremost teachers of the 
deaf of to-day. Dr. H. P. Peet wrote many papers and 
text-books, and so left his mark on the profession too 
strongly to be ever forgotten. 

Edward Peet died not very long after my entrance. 
My personal memories of him are few, but as I spent 
some time in his home, playing with the children and 
seeing him often in conversation with the older pupils, 
they are all very pleasant ones. 

Dr. Dudley Peet, the youngest son, soon followed 
Edward to the grave. I can clearly recall his handsome 
face and attractive manner across all these years. Both 
brothers were considered fine instructors and their death 
a great loss to the profession. Neither was my teacher, 
but their Sunday lectures were a treat and were always 
attentively followed. Indeed, all the Peets were graceful 
and graphic sign-makers and clear spellers, for by them 
the language of the deaf was learned in the nursery with 
their mother tongue. 

Edmund Peet, the steward, nephew of Dr. H. P. Peet, 
too, died in those early years of my school life; all 
went by that dread disease, consumption. Every one 
said Edmund was possessed of a dry wit, but I recall him 
only as a grave, busy man. Meeting me out of doors 
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once he told me, with pride, that he did most of the 
planning of the Institution buildings and watched the 
walls go up. 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet was not only associated with my 
childhood, but was the teacher of my youth and the 
friend of my maturer years, and never were those pleas- 
ant relations with him strained or disturbed. An edito- 
rial writer in one of the school publications (the J/essen- 
ger) lately had occasion to speak of him asa brilliant, su- 
perior teacher, and of the remarkable pupils he had in the 
High Class. What were his methods? It may be well 
here to mention a few of them, though it will be impossi- 
ble in a short article to do him justice. In those days it 
was the teacher rather than the methods; in these days 
the latter are so much discussed, pro and con, that we 
lose sight of the instructor as a personality and divide 
teachers into two classes, oral and combined-system. 

Dr. Peet was a born teacher and he loved his work. 
He was thorough. A dull pupil was as worthy of atten- 
tion as a bright one. We had our text-books, but he 
would write out and we would copy short lectures on the 
subjects we were studying, and he could make the driest 
subject attractive by his graphic illustrations. He taught 
us to love literature by quoting passages from the poets 
or from prose classics. I remember he thus made our 
rhetoric lessons a pleasure. In Bible instruction it was 
the same; everything was explained in such a manaer 
that it was indeed a dull mind that could not understand. 

In physics things were demonstrated not only once, 
but again and again, till he felt sure we knew it all. 
Years afterwards I could never see a steam-engine with- 
out recalling the hours spent in the basement near the 
laundry, and generally on a hot summer’s day, learning 
the different parts and their workings. 

He was the first, I think, to have a schoolroom li- 
brary. During moments of leisure we were allowed and 
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encouraged to read, but in the schoolroom itself the semi- 
mute was given history, essays, and other serious works 
only, while the congenitally deaf had the novels and 
story books. One day some boy protested at what he 
thought an unjust discrimination, but the doctor replied : 
“The semi-mute already understands English, so he needs 
useful information and style; but the deaf-mute. can 
profit more by the conversational forms which he finds in 
novels and stories.” 

At another time one student became absorbed in a 
book to the exclusion of everything else, and the doctor, 
noticing it, inquired what he was reading. “ History, 
sir,’ he replied. The doctor looked at the title and 
found it was one of Victor Hugo’s novels. “I was read- 
ing the description of the battle of Waterloo; is not 
that history?” he asked, when told he had not been 
quite truthful. His clever answer did not save him, 
and he was told to keep the novel for idle hours and get 
a history of Napoleon I, if he enjoyed battles so much. 

When visitors came—we had many distinguished ones 
in those days—we were first introduced to them and then 
asked to write addresses of welcome. Generally the 
visitor would be asked for a subject to write about or for 
a question. Whether we answered correctly or not, this 
form of written exercise gave us confidence in ourselves 
and formed our style. 


Again, at commencement time, an outsider was always 
asked to conduct the examination of the High Class. 
- How we did quake when a celebrated educator would be 
named! 


In latter years, the father being feeble, the son was 
often called on to help him, but there was always an able 
assistant to take his place, and for two years Mrs. Peet 
was one. Her methods were the same as her husband’s, 
but she never sank her own individuality. Remember- 
ing her own school-days, she always took our feeble 
little jokes and byplay good-naturedly. The recollections 
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of both come thronging so fast that it is hard to know 
what to record and what to pass by. 

“The old times, they cling, they cling.” As a very 
young child Mrs. Peet drew me to her by her fine face 
and gracious manner ; she grew handsomer as she grew 
older, and finally wore her wealth of white hair as “a 
crown of honor” not only, but of beauty as well. Her 
very expressive face was to me her chief charm, how- 
ever. I have no doubt she did the Fanwood School 
great service in those early days by her vivacious talk, 
attracting visitors to the school and making them friends 
and benefactors. 

Her talent for writing poetry is well known. Had she 
not had family cares, but given her time to cultivating 
the gift, she might have won laurels for herself among a 
larger circle of readers. She was very modest as to the 
literary value of her poems, but she had the true poetic 
inspiration. 

Of late years her friends did not see her so often, as 
she was something of an invalid and lived retired with 
her children. Occasional letters passed. The first year 
of my married life was spent in her family in the old 
Mansion House. On a certain anniversary she wrote 
she could not send a poem, for the muse had deserted 
her, but the beautiful letter she did send with a gift 
showed no sign of age or feebleness. 

It is for an abler pen than mine to write of this family 
group and give them their due place in the history of 
deaf-mute instruction of the nineteenth century. What- 
ever progress we make, whatever improvement in methods 
follow, let the good they did in their time not be for- 
gotten—the uplifting of hundreds of helpless children. 


And unto them may now be given 
A life that bears immortal fruit, 
In those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 
ISABEL VAN DE WATER JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, Talladega, Alabama. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED ON THE ADMISSION 
OF PUPILS TO THE INDIANA INSTITUTION. 


SIXTEEN years ago a committee consisting of -Drs. E. 
M. Gallaudet, A. G. Bell, P. G. Gillett, A. L. E. Crouter, 
and Job Williams, at the request of the Fifth Conference 
of Principals, held at Faribault, Minnesota, in 1884, re- 
ported a series of questions to be asked on the admission 
of pupils, questions to be asked of former pupils, and 
questions to be asked of employers. The committee also 
reported a blank form for the preservation of statistics. 
The object was to provide a uniform set of statistics for 
all the schools of the country. The report of the com- 
mittee may be found in the Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 52-58. 

The questions and forms recommended by the com- 
mittee were adopted and are now in use by a considera- 
ble number of schools, but, unfortunately, not by all. 
Some objected to them on account of the expense and 
trouble involved ; others that it would be impossible to 
obtain answers to so many questions. 

Last year Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Indiana Institution, prepared a list of questions to be 
asked on the admission of pupils much longer than that 
recommended by the committee, and used them for all new 
applicants. There are 146 numbered questions on Mr. 
Johnson’s list and some of the numbers include more 
than one question, while in the list recommended by the 
committee there were only 44 questions. All the in- 
quiries proposed by the committee are comprised in Mr. 
Johnson’s list, and others are added which are certainly 
useful and important. 

By Mr. Johnson’s permission, we give the Indiana 
schedule of questions in full for the benefit of other 


schools. In the original schedule there is a column 
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headed “Answers” parallel with that containing the 
“Questions,” and affording space for the answers to be 
recorded : 


Name of applicant 
(Name in full of one making application for admission of child. ] 


Post-office 


State of Indiana. 


County, ) 
(County of actual veuidence—not of post-office.] - Indiana. 
Township, ) 


(Number of years at last birthday. } 
Date... 
Notice particularly. 
Comply with all requirements. 
Write in ink and plainly. 
Answer all questions fully. 


QUESTIONS. 


. What is the relation of applicant to child? (Grandparent, parent, 
uncle, aunt, brother, sister, cousin, guardian, or friend.) 

. Does the child live with its parents ? 

. If not with parents, with whom? (Give full name and address. ) 

. If not with parents, how supported ? 

. If admitted as a pupil, will all necessary clothing and transporta- 
tion (estimated $20.00 to $40.00 per year) be provided, and by 
whom ? 

. Or will it have to be provided by your county through the institu- 
tion in whole or part ? 

7. If by the institution, will not your township trustee or county com- 
missioners help you? See them. 

74. Give name of your township trustee and his post-office address. 

8. Who proposes to act as correspondent for and take charge of child 
during vacations or at other times? (All notices of every kind 
will be sent to correspondent here named. ) 

a. Name. 
b. Post-office. 
c. County. 
d. Nearest telegraph office. 
e. Nearest telephone office. 
J. Nearest railroad station. 
9. What is the relation of correspondent to child ? 


(Name in full of child to be admitted. ] i 
years. 
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10. Your promise : 

If your child be admitted as a pupil, do you promise to conform 
ta all rules and regulations of the institution, and that you will 
not ask that your child be sent home during the holidays, nor 
at any other time during the school year, except in case of sick- 
ness ; also, that you will do all within your power to defray cost 
of clothing and transportation ? 

. Give name in full of child. 

. Boy or girl ? 

. Of what nationality and color ? 

. Date of birth? Give month, day, and year. 

. Place of birth. Give town, county, and State. 

. Where now living? And how long there? Give town and county. 

. How long a resident of Indiana ? 

. Where living before becoming a resident of Indiana ? 

. What ig the natural mental condition of the child? Bright and 
quick, or dull and sluggish ? 

. Will the child obey a command ? 

. Can the child do an errand ? 

. Can the child distinguish forms and colors ? 

. Has the child any idea of number ? 

. Is the child’s attention easily gotten and held? 

. Is the power of imitation strong or weak ? 

. Has the child a retentive memory ? 

. Has the child any constructive genius ? 

. Does the child play with its brothers and sisters, and others, who 
hear and speak ? 

29. Can the child care for itself in a general way? Dress and undress 
itself, satisfy calls of nature without assistance, go up and down 
flights of steps by itself, etc. ? 

. What efforts have been made to instruct at home ? 

. Has the child been under instruction at auy time other than at 
home ? 

2. If so, where and how long ? 

. Can the child print or write? Which ? 

. Can the child read ? 

. Does the child understand written language ? 

. Does the child draw or sketch, or attempt to ? 

. Can the child count, and how far ? 

. Has the child learned to perform auy kind of labor or to usefully 
employ itself? Ifso, in what way ? 

. What has been the general moral conduct and disposition of the 
child ? 

. Was child born deaf? Answer, ‘‘ yes,” ‘‘no” or ‘‘ doubtful.” 

. If doubtful, give some reason for being so. 

. If born deaf, can you suggest any cause for it? How old was child 
when you discovered deafness ? 
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. If not born deaf, state cause of deafness and age it occurred, nam- 
ing sickness or accident. 

. Is the deafness total or partial ? 

. Have efforts been made to cure the deafness? And if so, with 
whom and with what results ? 

. Is the deafness growing greater or less at this time ? 

. Is the child too deaf to be educated in the public schools at home ? 
. Have you tried your child there? And how long? 

. If there is partial hearing, is it feeble or considerable ? 

. Is it better right ear, left ear, or equal both ears ? 

. What is the character of sounds heard? ‘*‘Human voice” or 
other sounds.” 

. Is the ability to distinguish character of sounds feeble or consider- 
able ? 

. To what extent can the sound of the voice be heard ? 

. Name some of the ‘‘ other sounds” heard. 


5. Could the child talk more or less distinctly before deafness oc- 


curred ? 

. Can the child speak any words more or less distinctly now ? 
. Is the power of articulation feeble or considerable ? 

. Is it growing better or worse at this time ? 


9. Give a number of the words spoken by the child ? 


. Are these words fairly well pronounced ? 
- Does child understand spoken language from motion of lips of 
another to useful degree? Answer ‘‘ no,” ‘ slightly,” or ‘‘ yes.” 


2. How does child communicate with others? By speech or by signs ? 
3. Is such communication intelligible ? 


. Is the child of usual weight and size for age ? 

. Was the child born at full term ? 

. Was the labor difficult or ordinary ? 

. Were instruments used ? 

. Was there deficient animation in child at birth ? 

. Had the child a convulsion soon after birth ? 

. Was the child a strong or a weakly babe ? 

. Is there perfect use of legs, arms, hands, and feet? If not, describe. 
. Is there any irregularity in walking ? 

. Or any difficulty in going up and down stairs without assistance ? 

. Describe any paralysis, deformity, malformation, or physical weak- 
ness. 

. Is there any derangement of nervous system ? 

. Has the child chorea, palsy, epilepsy, or fits ? 

. Is there heart trouble or irregularity of any kind ? 

. Is there scrofulous ulceration or glandular swelling ? 

. Is the child of scrofulous nature ? 

. Is there cold in the head or catarrhal trouble ? 

. Is the child subject to coughs, colds, sorethroat, ete.—which ? 


4 
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Or to rheumatism or glandular swelling ? 

Are the lungs in sound condition ? 

Is there a tendency to consumption in the family? If so, upon 
which side of the family, mother’s or father’s ? 

Is there any suppuration of the ears? 

Has the child any acute or chronic cutaneous disease of body or 
scalp or any symptoms thereof ? 

Or rupture or any stomach or bowel complaint ? 

Or any urinary trouble ? 

Does the child wet or soil the bed or its day clothing ? 

What is the condition of the eyesight ? 

What is the condition of the teeth ? 

Is mouth. well shut, and does child breathe principally through 
nose or mouth ? 

Has the child been successfully vaccinated within past five years ? 
When ? 

Has the child had epilepsy, convulsions, spasms, or fits? If so, 
which, and when ? 


. Or measles, chickenpox, scarlatina, or smallpox? If so, which, and 


when ? 


. Or mumps or whooping cough? If so, which, and when ? 

. Or any other contagious disease? If so, what, and when ? 

. Or any disease of the stomach or bowels? If so, what, and when ? 
9. Do particular drugs or medicines produce a bad effect upon the 


child? Ifso, name them and describe effect. 


GRANDPARENTS OF CHILD. 


. Give full name of paternal grandfather. Nationality. 

. His birthplace and date of birth. 

. Give full maiden name of paternal grandmother. Nationality. 

. Her birthplace and date of birth. 

. Give full name of maternal grandfather. Nationality. 

. His birthplace and date of birth. 

. Give full maiden name of maternal grandmother. Nationality. 

. Her birthplace and date of birth. 

. If any of the above are dead, state which, giving date of death and 


cause. 


. Were grandparents on either side cousins or otherwise related be 


fore marriage? If so, state in what degree. 


. Are or were grandparents on either side deaf ? 
. If so, were they born deaf or was it caused by sickness, accident, or 


old age ? 


. If by sickness or accident, give cause and age it occurred. 
. Did or do any of them have deaf brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, or 


cousins? If so, name them. 


. Are or were any of grandparents subject to consumption, neuralgia, 


scrofula, paralysis, or epilepsy ? If so, which ? 
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. Or to hysteria, chorea, eccentricity, insanity, extreme nervousness, 
or constitutional taint ? If so, which ? 

. Or excessively given to the use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, opium, 
or other narcotic? If so, which ? 


PARENTS OF CHILD. 


. Give full name of father and nationality. 

. His present address. 

. His birthplace and date of birth. 

. Give full maiden name of mother and nationality. 

. Her present address. 

. Her birthplace and date of birth. 

. If either dead, state which, giving date and cause. 

. If either dead, has there been second or other marriage ? 

. If both living, are mother or father separated or divorced? If the 
latter, is either remarried ? 

. Were parents cousius or otherwise related before marriage? If so, 
in what degree ? 

. Is, or was, the father deaf ? 

. If so, was he born deaf or was it caused by sickness or accident ? 
Give cause and age it occurred. 

. Is, or was, the mother deaf ? 

. If so, was she born deaf or was it caused by sickness or accident ? 
Give cause and age it occurred. 

. Has or had the father any deaf brothers, sisters, cousins, nephews, 
or nieces who are or were deaf? If so, give names, addresses, 
causes of deafness and ages it occurred. 


2. Has or had the mother any deaf brothers, sisters, cousins, nephews, 


or nicces who are or were deaf? If so, give names, addresses, 
causes of deafness and ages it occurred. 

. How many children have the parents had? Give their full names 
and dates of birth in regular consecutive order. 

. If any have died, give names, dates and causes of death in regular 
order. 


35. Give names of children born deaf ? 


. Give names of children who becime deaf through sickness or acci- 
dent. Give also causes of deafness and age it occurred. 

. Are all children now living sound in limb, body and mind, of usual 
size and free of malformation or deformity? If not, give names 
and causes of complaint. 

. What has been the father’s occupation ? 

. What has been the mother’s occupation ? 

. Has there been « case of blindness, insanity, epilepsy, feeble mind- 
edness, or idiocy in the family ancestry, either direct or collateral, 
that you know of ? 

. What was the physical and mental condition of parents at time of 
conception of this child for whom application is now made ? 
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142. Was the mother during pregnancy subject to any continuous anxiety 
or hardship, or exposed to any shock, accident, or specially painful 
emotion? If so, describe briefly. 

. What were the ages of parents when this child was born ? 

. Are or were either of parents subject to consumption, neuralgia, 
scrofula, paralysis, or epilepsy ? If so, which ? 

. Or to hysteria, chorea, eccentricity, insanity, extreme ner vousness, 
or constitutional taint ? If so, which ? 

146. Or excessively given to the use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, opium, 
or other narcotic ? If so, which ? 

I hereby certify that I have made answer to all questions above to the 
very best of my ability. 
Signed, 


Applicant. 


(Furnish physician’s and residence certificates—see over.) 


The questions are printed on two sheets of letter-paper, 
wired together. They fill seven pages. On the eighth 
and last page there are blanks for a certificate from a physi- 
cian that “the within-named child, 
proper person for admission into the Indiana Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf; that the child is not insane, 
epileptic, or feeble-minded, and is in such condition of body 
and mind as to be received under its rules and benefited 
by the training of the school, if accepted as a pupil 
therein ;” a certificate from a Justice of the Peace that “ the 
within-named child, , is alegal resident of the 
above-named State and county ;” and acircular letter from 
the superintendent to the applicant, calling attention to 
“the rules and regulations for the admission of pupils and 
to other matters in the pamphlet ‘Concerning Pupils,’ which 
is fully descriptive of the school and of all its require- 
ments. A copy of this pamphlet is sent you by this post, 
under separate cover. You will please fill out, very 
completely, answers to al/ the within questions and make 
return to this office, when the case will be definitely 
decided and you informed of the result, and, if favorable, 
the child will be received.” The two certificates are 
placed at the top of the page and the circular letter at 
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the bottom. Between them, printed transversely so that 
it will be convenient to file the sheets when folded, is the 
following dacket blank, with sufficient spaces between the 
lines for the insertion of the proper names and dates : 


Notice to applicant.—Do not fill in any of the blanks below. 


Child’s name. 


MEMORANDA. 


[ Here follow fifteen blank lines for memoranda. | 


Mr. Johuson writes us that the responses last year 
to the foregoing inquiries were very satisfactory. The 
blanks were sent to about forty applicants and were re- 
turned properly filled out. So far as he could judge, the 
responses were given accurately. There was a little un- 
certainty about some of the grandparents, but not as 
much as might have been expected. On the whole his 
experience seems to indicate that those superintendeuts 
and principals who objected to the committee’s questions 
on the ground that it would be impossible to obtain an- 
swers to so many inquiries were in error. 

E. A. F. 


Continuous Year 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 
Applicant’s name. 
FOR 


THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION BY LEGISLA- 
TIVE ENACTMENT. 


THE Minnesota School for the Deaf has been christened 
and rechristened several times. In the first State legisla- 
ture it was located as a “ Deaf and Dumb Asylum.” But 
in the act establishing it a few years later it was made a 
part of the “ Minnesota State Institute for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind.” Still later, when 
a department for the feeble-minded children was added, 
the official title became the “ Minnesota State Institute 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
and School for Idiots and Imbeciles,” which was short- 
ened to “ Minnesota Institute for the Deaf, the Blind, and 
the Feeble-Minded.” In 1887 a law was passed creating 
the “ Minnesota Institute for Defectives,” with three de- 


partments—the ‘School for the Deaf,” the “ School for 


the Blind,” and the “School for the Feeble-Minded.” 
When the State Board of Charities and Correction was 
established, the School for the Deaf, as a part of the 
Institute for Defectives, came under its supervision. The 
deaf and the blind, and their friends, have never rested 
content under such an arrangement, claiming that purely 
educational institutions should not be under such a board. 
At the meeting of the Minnesota Association of the. 
Deaf, in 1896, this feeling found expression in the appoint- 
ment of a committee on legislation, which was instructed 
to do what it could toward securing for the deaf separa- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the Board of Charities and . 
Correction. Mr. A. R. Spear was chairman of this com- 
mittee, and he worked hard to bring about the desired 
result. A bill was drawn up, and every effort was made 
to secure favorable action in the legislature. Some who 


admitted the reasonableness of the claim of the deaf were 
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opposed to any action at that time, for reasons of policy 
and convenience. As a consequence, the bill was killed 
in the Senate Committee on Education, which had it 
under consideration. 

During the session of the State legislature in 1899 an 
effort was made to establish a State Board of Control for 
all the State institutions of Minnesota, after the plan 
adopted in some other States, which had been widely 
advertised as a money-saving arrangement. The attempt 
failed. 

Last January, however, the plan was brought forward 
again, strongly endorsed by the Governor and State Au- 
ditor. Every indication was that the bill would pass. 

Karly in January there was a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf. 
The question of the Board of Control was brought up. 
It was thought that an opportunity had come for the 
deaf to protest with more effect against an unjust classi- 
fication. Accordingly, a sub-committee was appointed to 
draw up a memorial to be presented to the legislature by 
the President of the Association. 

The chief points in the memorial were: The Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind are wholly educational. Deaf 
and blind children are educated to be self-supporting 
citizens. Not one of the regular graduates of the School 
for the Deaf during forty years was ever an inmate of a 
penal or reformatory institution or of a poor-house. The 
deaf and blind children are the children of honest tax- 
payers and citizens of the State. ‘To place them in the 
same category as the pauper, the imbecile, the insane, 
and the criminal, puts an undeserved stigma upon them. 
A Board of Control could not give the special attention to 
the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind that their needs as 
educational institutions require. The Minnesota School 
for the Deaf has attained to a front rank under a local 
board. If a State Board of Control is established, the 
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Minnesota Association of the Deaf prays that the Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind may remain under a separate 
board, as in the case of the State University and Normal 


Schools. 
A copy of this memorial was sent to the Governor, to 


each member of the House and Senate committees hav- 
ing in hand the question of a Board of Control, to the 
leading dailies of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, and 
arrangements were made to have it presented in the House 
and Senate at the proper time. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, the oldest daily in Minnesota, published the me- 
morial in full, and gave it the following editorial notice : 


THe DESIRE OF THE DEAF AND THE BLIND. 


The perpetual mistakes made, even by legislators and others who 
should be better informed, in classifying the Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Faribault among the penal and custodial institutions of the 
State, have been the source of no little mortification to the self-respecting 
students in those schools, among whom may be found boys and girls as 
bright-witted as any in the common schools, and many of them, too, 
belonging to some of the best families in the State. They are gathered 
in those two schools, housed and boarded by the State, not because of 
the poverty of any portion of them, but because it has been the policy 
of the State to avoid all social distinctions, and care for all, rich and 
poor, on acommon level. It has been felt that the deaf and the blind 
are, equally with hearing and seeing children, entitled to the free edu- 
cation which Minnesota offers to all; and it has been found that econ- 
omy, as well as the social and intellectual development of the students, 
is best promoted by gathering them into institutions which combine 
during the period of instruction the advantages of both school and 
home. There is no more reason for classifying these schools with penal 
and custodial institutions than for a similar classification of the Normal 
Schools or the School of Agriculture at the experiment farm. 

The Board of Control measure, in separating other ‘* educational insti- 
tutions’ from the management of the proposed board and leaving the 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind in company with the State prison, 
reformatory, etc., intensifies the stigma which the deaf and the blind so 
justly resent. The pupils in these schools and their friends outside do 
not want them put under the proposed Board of Control. In a memo- 
rial printed elsewhere in this paper they ask that the School for the 
Deaf and the School for the Blind at least may remain under the manage- 
ment of a separate board, as in the case of the State University and the 
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Normal Schools. This proposal, if the Board of Control should be estab- 
lished, would leave the Institution for the Feeble-Minded—which is twice 
as large and expensive as the two other schools combined—to the manage- 
ment of the Board of Control, while the Schools for the Deafand the Blind 
would receive proper recognition as ‘‘educational”’ and not ‘‘ penal or 
custodial” institutions. The plea made in the memorial is a strong 
one, and we commend it to a hearing in the legislature. 

In addition to this, several representative deaf persons, 
by letter or by personal interview, secured assurances of 
sympathy and support from leading senators and repre- 
sentatives. 

When the bill to establish a Board of Control came before 
the House the deaf found an able champion of their cause 
in Representative Geo. R. Laybourn, of Duluth, who pre- 
sented the memorial and introduced an amendment to the 
bill exempting the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 
from its provisions. The amendment was so overwhelm- 
ingly defeated that the hopes of the deaf for recognition 
were shattered. 

But when the bill went to the Senate the tide changed 
unexpectedly. The extreme supporters of the bill wished 
it to include the “educational institutions,” meaning the 
University and Normal Schools. This was strongly 
opposed, and the author of the bill himself said that “ it 
would be unreasonable to class such educational institu- 
tions with the hospitals, reformatory, and penal institu- 
tions, and place them under the control of one board.” 
During the debate on this point, Senator Daugherty, of 
Duluth, put in the claim of the Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind to recognition as educational institutions, and 
caused the memorial to be read. An amendment to 
include the University and Normal Schools was passed 
by a large majority, and then the whole bill was referred 
to a committee to try to adjust it acceptably. On this 
committee was Senator A. W. Stockton, of Faribault, one 
of the ablest and most influential members of the legislature. 
He was opposed to the bill as a whole, but, when he saw 
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that it could not be defeated, he lent all his influence 
toward having the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 
recognized as educational institutions, and he succeeded. 

While the bill was before the committee, the Min- 
neapolis Journal, referring editorially to the attempt to 
place the University and Normal Schools under the Board 
of Control, said: 

The management and the work of the educational institutions are so 
different from the conduct and purpose of those included in the bill 
as to make it ridiculous to attempt to couple them together, and it can- 
not be done in any serious and sincere way. 

This called forth a reply from a deaf citizen of the State, 
claiming that the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind were 
purely educational; that the University and Normal 
Schools gave free tuition; that the public schools gave 
free tuition and free text-books, and therefore, if educat- 
ing the deaf and the blind was a charity, the same could 
be said of all the State’s educational work, the difference 
being not one of kind but of degree; that the day is long 
passed when public aid to education is looked upon as a 
charity ; that results in the persons of the graduates sub- 
stantiate the claim of the schools to recognition as edu- 
cational institutions ; that lack of information on the part 
of the public is the cause of the classification of the deaf 
and the blind with criminals and incapables. In closing, 
the writer hoped that the day would come when the State 
would make a clear distinction between the educational and 
the custodial and reformatory institutions, and that the 
_ deaf and the blind would be given their place among the 
former, to which they believed themselves fully entitled. 

That day came much sooner than the writer hoped or 
expected. When the bill was reported to the Senate it 
placed only the financial affairs of the “‘ educational insti- 
tutions” under the Board of Control, leaving the educa- 
tional affairs under the management of local boards. 
These “educational institutions” were expressly named 
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as the State University, the Normal Schools, the School 
for the Deaf, the School for the Blind, and the State Pub- 
lic School. 

In this form the bill passed the Senate, then the House, 
and received the Governor’s signature. Under it the 
Board of Directors which now manages the Minnesota 
Institute for Defectives will continue to manage the edu- 
cational affairs of the School for the Deaf and the School 
for the Blind, having no further connection with the 
School for the Feeble-Minded. Teachers will be ap- 
pointed and their salaries fixed by the local board, as 
before. 

Thus, after nearly forty years, the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf is placed, by legal enactment, in the position to 
which it has always been entitled as a part of the State’s 
eduvational system. It is officially a school, and as a 
State school it is distinctly classed with the University 
and Normal Schools. The rejoicing among the deaf and 


their friends is great, and the former have the satisfaction 
of feeling that the movement in this direction, started 
actively five years ago, has, by means of a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances, and the able assistance of Sen- 
ator Stockton at the critical moment, reached the wished- 
for culmination. 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE COMPARISON OF METHODS.* 


In the American Annals of the Deaf for March there 
is an article by Mr. James L. Smith, of Minnesota, com- 
menting upon the paper on “ Changes of Method in the 
Pennsylvania Institution,” read by Dr. Crouter, the Super- 
intendent, before Department XVI of the National Educa- 
tional Association last summer, and later published in the 
Annals. As announced by him on this occasion, the fol- 
lowing are the conclusions Dr. Crouter has arrived at after 
twenty years of experimentation and comparison of all 
the methods of educating the deaf—the pure oral, the 
pure manual, and the various combinations of the two: 
1. “ When a deaf child cannot be educated by the proper 
application of oral methods, it is useless to hope for any 


marked success under any method.” 2. “ Proper oral 
methods . . . are fully adequate to the best educa- 
tion of the deaf.” 


Regarding the first of these, Mr. Smith questions the 
validity of the conclusion because of the conditions under 
which he believes the comparison to have been made. He 
points to the fact that the Manual Department consists of 
a small number of dull and backward children who he 
assumes are kept wholly separate from oral pupils, so that 
they lack the stimulus of association with brighter minds. 
He also holds that their deprivation of the sign-language, 
which he considers a necessary aid in awakening the intel- 
ligence of such children, is a disadvantage under which 
they would not labor in a combined-system school. 

As regards the second of Dr. Crouter’s conclusions, Mr. 
Smith assumes that it is drawn from a comparison of our 
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oral school as it exists to-day and of manual schools as 
they were twenty years ago, and argues that this is unfair 
because of the great advancement made in methods of 
instruction in all classes of schools during the intervening 
period. 

To the arguments on both of these points, the same 
answer may be made: Dr. Crouter’s comparison is not 
between the Oral and Manual departments as they are 
to-day, nor between the Oral Department as it is now and 
the Manual Department as it was twenty years ago. It 
is based on observation of the two departments as they 
have existed, side by side, during every school day of the 
past twenty years. 

In the beginning of our Oral Department, pupils were 
not sent there because of superior intelligence, but because 
they lived in Philadelphia, and attended, as day pupils, 
this branch of the school, which was separate from the 
main institution. Those who were transferred to the 


Manual Department certainly suffered from no lack of 
association with brighter minds, then or for many years 
after; neither were they deprived of signs, sign-teaching 
being then the accepted method of our Manual Depart- 
ment. 


Eight years ago sign-teaching was discontinued in the 
Manual Department after it had been demonstrated by 
experiment that better results could be obtained by spell- 
ing and writing. There had been sufficient time before 
this step was taken to prove whether instruction by signs 
would be of benefit where speech had failed, and there 
has been ample time since to demonstrate that the alpha- 
betic method, while superior to the sign method, has little, 
if any, advantage, with even the dullest pupils, over proper 
instruction through speech. 

At present our manual pupils are housed in the Ad- 
vanced Oral Department, where they come in frequent 
contact with the brightest minds in the school, and there 
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is no repression of signs* outside of the class-room, the 
study-room, the dining-room, and the chapel. This asso- 
ciation of manual and oral pupils is a matter of necessity, 
not of choice, because there is no place where the former 
may be housed by themselves, but the conditions are prac- 
tically the same as those Mr. Smith recommends. 

From the establishment of our Oral Department until 
the present day, it and the Manual Department have been 
under the direction of one Board of Directors and of one 
Superintendent; the length of the term of instruction and 
the number of hours in school have been the same in both; 
the teachers have been of equal ability, with the advan- 
tage of experience in favor of the Manual Department; 
the classes have been as nearly of the same size as the ac- 
commodations would permit; the requirements of the two 
departments, as regards studies, have been similar, grade 
for grade; and the examinations in both have been con- 
ducted by the same person—the Superintendent—assisted 
by the same gentlemen from the Board of Directors. That 
there has been no prejudice in favor of the oral method 
might easily be demonstrated by extracts from the annual 
reports of the Board and of the Superintendent, and by 
papers read by the latter before the Conventions of In- 
structors and the Conferences of Superintendents. These 
would show that every step has been taken only after ma- 
ture deliberation and on positive evidence that it was war- 
ranted by results. 

Could there be a fairer, more exhaustive comparison of 
methods than this? Certainly not one between an oral 
school and a combined-system school under separate man- 
agement, such as Mr. Smith recommends, for it would be 


* By ‘‘no repression of signs” I mean that the use of signs is not pun- 
jshed. Of course the attitude of the school with both oral and manual 
pupils is in opposition to signs, and teachers and officers try to influence 
the pupils by their advice and example to use speech or spelling at all 
times. 
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impracticable to have conditions so nearly similar, to ex- 
tend the observations over so long a period of time, or to 
submit them so continuously to the judgment of one set of 


men. 
SAMUEL GASTON DAVIDSON, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A DEAF-BLIND WRITER AT WORK. 


SranLey Rosrnson, a deaf-blind young man, is a remark- 
able illustration of perseverance and success in spite of 
many disadvantages and obstacles. He is taking a special 
manual-training course at the New York Institution for 
the Deaf at Washington Heights, New York City, after 
having been graduated from the regular curriculum. He 
became deaf at nine years of age and at that time his 
sight was defective also. A year or two before he was to 
complete the course at the New York Institution he be- 
came totally blind as well as deaf. He can speak plainly 
and is very intelligent and thoughtful and unusually well- 
informed on current topics, reading the newspapers daily 
with the assistance of his deaf companions. He devotes 
much of his time to reading and writing, and is seldom in 
a melancholy mood. Recently he surprised the offi- 
cers of the Institution and his fellows by contributing 
to a high-class periodical a really remarkable analysis of 
the condition, sensations, and difficulties of the deaf-blind. 

Within a short time, also, he has had an article on the 
history of the education of the deaf-blind in the New 
York Institution, published in the Annals of September, 
1900 (vol. xlv, pp. 376-383). His method of work is as 
interesting as it is unusual. Most of his writing was car- 
ried on afternoons, between four and five o’clock, in the 
boys’ study-room of the New York Institution. It made 
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him nervous to be watched or to have persons stand 
around him while he was at work, so when the boys had 
all gone out to play he began to compose his article, and 
had to stop when the boys came in again from play at 
five o'clock, or before. The occasions when he was able 
to put in half an hour’s work without interruption were 
infrequent. 

The brief time at Robinson’s disposal was a very im- 
portant factor in his literary work, when we consider his 
slow method of composition. A deaf boy would act as 
his amanuensis, and as Robinson spelled the sentences in 
the one-hand manual alphabet, his assistant would write 
them down for him. He would also write sentences him- 
self on scratch paper, guiding his writing by laying two 
straight sticks on the paper, and then the deaf boys would 
try to copy what he had written. This method was not 
entirely satisfactory, although the writing was quite leg- 
ible, considering that the writer had been totally blind for 
a number of years. He was sometimes unable to get the 
same helper a second time, and secured whatever deaf 
boys were willing and kind-hearted enough to aid him. 

After many delays and discouragements, the first draft 
of the production was at length completed. It took up 
over forty pages of pad paper, and was written in lead- 
pencil by seven or eight deaf boys of different degrees of 
intelligence. The paper was much soiled by frequent 
handling, many words were misspelled, verbs were defect- 
ive or wanting, and the construction of many sentences 
was very faulty. It was indeed a sorry looking manu- 
script, but the copyists were very largely to blame for its 
appearance. He suggested many changes and corrections 
in his first copy, and then the paper was copied in ink by 
one of his friends. It was later spelled into his hand, 
word for word, and it was wonderful to see how quickly he 
would detect the slightest change in his original thought. 
After going through the paper in this way, he was not 
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entirely pleased with it, and decided to rewrite the whole. 
So he resolutely went to work in the same way as before, 
and finally completed the article to his satisfaction. If 
this is not doing literary work under tremendous handi- 
caps, nothing is. Robinson’s ambition to write is in the 
highest degree commendable, and his resolution and per- 
sistence in completing what he undertakes in the face of 
most disheartening conditions challenge the strongest ad- 


miration. 
EDWARD P. CLARKE, 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE HEARING 
SECTION OF THE PARIS CONGRESS 
OF 1900.* 


First RESOLUTION. 


Tue Congress decides that there is no occasion to keep 
on the order of the day the second paragraph of the first 
question, viz., Should establishments for the education of 
the deaf be considered as charitable or as educational 


institutions ? 
SECOND RESOLUTION. 


The Congress is of the opinion that in existing schools 
higher courses should be established for secondary in- 
struction, and that a selection of pupils should be made so 
as to place those particularly gifted in these courses. 


Tutrp RESOLUTION. 


The Congress, considering the incontestable superiority 
of speech over signs in restoring the deaf to society and 


*'The Resolutions adopted by the Deaf Section of the Congress, ex- 
cept these relating especially to France, were published in the January 
number of the Annals, pp. 108-111. 
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giving them a more perfect knowledge of language, de- 
clares its adhesion to the decision of the Milan Congress, 
and is of the opinion (1) that instructors of the deaf 
should direct their efforts to the preparation of such text- 
books and educational material as are necessary for the 
instruction of the deaf; (2) that the books and material 
thus formed in any school should be obtainable at cost 
price by other schools. 


FourtH REsoLurion. 


The Congress is of the opinion that the public author- 
ities of different countries should take the necessary 
measures and provide sufficient means to assure ele- 
mentary and industrial instruction to all the deaf at the 
proper school age. 


FirtH REsouurion. 
The Congress is of the opinion that, by all means of 
investigation, the condition of the deaf (and especially 


psychical deafness) should be ascertained at the time of 
their admission to the institution. 


SixtH RESOLUTION. 


The Congress is of the opinion that, in addition to the 
ordinary courses, special exercises should be given to 
those who have retained a certain degree of hearing. 


SEVENTH RESOLUTION. 


The Congress is of the opinion (1) that workshops for 
industrial instruction should be established and a bureau 
to secure employment for former pupils should be con- 
nected with every institution; (2) that beneticenee and 
the public authorities should encourage in every way the 
establishment of industrial workshops and bureaus to 
secure employment for the deaf. 
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RESOLUTION. 


The Congress is of the opinion that medical science 
and pedagogy, physicians and teachers, should mutually 
assist each other in continuing the study of such im- 
provements as may be possible in the physical, intellec- 
tual, and industrial education of the deaf. 


THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 30, 1901. 


The Sixteenth Meeting ofthe Convention, as announced 
in the January number of the Annals, will be held in the 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes, at Buffalo, New York, beginning 
on Tuesday, July 2, 1901. The Convention will be called 
to order at8 P.M. No arrivals of those who are to be 
entertained in the Institution will be expected earlier than 
the forenoon of Tuesday. 

The railroads of the country have not made their final 
decision as to rates in connection with the Pan-American 
Exposition, but it is confidently expected that liberal re- 
ductions will be made from the regular fares, of which 
members of the Convention will have the benefit. 

Should it become necessary, a special railroad circular 
will be issued. 

The following general outline of a programme has been 
arranged, subject to change by the chairmen of Section 
Committees, in consultation with the Standing Executive 
Committee. 
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Tuesday, July 2. 


8 P. M. Convention called to order. Addresses of 
welcome and response. Social reunion. 


Wednesday, July 3. 


9 A. M. Prayer. Calling of the roll of the Convention. 
Admission of members. Announcements. Annual Ad- 
dress of the President. 

2 P. M. Normal Section. Papers and discussions. 
Question box. 

7 P. M. Auricular section. Exhibition of the Akoula- 
lion and reports on its success. 


Thursday, July 4. 


9 A.M. Prayer. Art Section. 

10.30 A. M. Industrial Section. Papers and discussion. 

Opportunity during the afternoon and evening to cele- 
brate the day. 


Friday, July 5. 


9 A. M. Prayer. Oral Section. Papers and discussion. 

2 P.M. Normal Section. Papers. Discussion. Ques- 
tion box. 

7 P. M. Industrial Section. Papers. Discussion. 


Saturday, July 6. 


9 A. M. Prayer. Normal Section. Instruction of the 
Deaf-Blind. Papers. Discussion. Question box. 
2 P. M. Kindergarten Section. Papers. Discussion. 


Sunday, July 7. 


2 P.M. Exercises suited to the day. 
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Monday, July 8. 


9 A. M. Prayer. Oral Section. Papers. Discussion. 
Living exhibits. 

2 P.M. General session of the Convention. Papers. 
Discussion. Question box. 

7 P. M. Report of the Standing Executive Committee 
and election of officers. 


Tuesday, July 


9 A. M. Prayer. Arrangement of committees. Mis- 
cellaneous business. Adjournment of the Convention. 


It is suggested to all who prepare papers for the Con- 
vention that they be typewritten. 

All persons taking advantage of the rates for board, 
either at the Institution or at Statler’s Pan-American 
Hotel, which were stated in the last circular, must either 
be members of the Convention or pay two dollars to the 
Treasurer of the Convention, showing his receipt for the 
same, before they can have the benefit of the rates ac- 
corded to members of the Convention. 

It is understood that all available accommodations in 
the Institution are already engaged. 

Statler’s Pan-American Hotel, situated very near the 
principal entrance to the Exposition, will receive a num- 
ber, not exceeding one hundred and seventy-five, at the 
rate of two dollars per day for lodging, breakfast, and 
evening dinner. 

Luncheon will be provided at the Institution daily, for 


those living outside, at a charge of twenty-five cents. 

It is suggested that if any persons who have already 
engaged quarters in the Institution find they will not be 
able to attend the Convention, they communicate the fact 
to Sister M. Dositheus, local committee, so that their 
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places may be given to others. The Institution is lo- 
cated at 2253 Main street, and can be reached by electric 
cars running out that street. Cars which run to the Ex- 
position will pass near Statler’s Hotel. Cab rates to the 
Institution or to Statler’s Hotel are one dollar per pas- 
senger and fifty cents for each piece of baggage. Elec- 
tric cars run direct to both places from all railroad sta- 
tions and boat landings, with one transfer in some in- 
stances. Sister Dositheus suggests “that a great amount 
of baggage might not be desirable, as there may be de- 
lays in delivery.” 

The Section Committees are actively at work arranging 
for interesting programmes, and there is a good prospect 
of instructive meetings in all departments of our work. 


On behalf of the Standing Executive Committee, 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 


The attention of members of the Convention is called 
to the following extracts from circular letters relating to 
the work of some of the Sections : 


NorMAL SECTION. 


Austin, Texas, March 5, 1901. 


It is thought that an interesting and profitable feature of 
the Convention at Buffalo would be a question box, such as 
has formed part of the programme of several previous Con- 
ventions. Mr. Caldwell, Chairman of the Committee on 
Normal Work, has accordingly authorized me to gather 
up questions and secure the names of those who will 
answer them. Will the superintendents and teachers in 
each school kindly confer with one another and at the 
very earliest time possible send me their questions, 
together with the names of the parties chosen to answer 
them. 
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Permit me to make the following suggestions : Select 
only important questions ; to answer them choose those 
who, in your opinion, are best qualified to do so, and only 
such as will be present at the Convention; if possible, 
determine, before sending me the questions, whether the 
parties selected will undertake the answering of them. 
Only a limited number of these questions, perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty, can be used, and the answers should in no 
case take up more than three minutes in the reading. 

There will be such a mass and variety of work on the 
programme that the time allotted to each Section will 
necessarily be rather short ; besides, the Convention, held 
at the time of a great Exposition, will have to be a rapid 
and stirring one to hold the delegates together. 


Kindly attend to this matter at once, friends. 
J. W. BLATTNER. 


THe Art SECTION. 


The Committee on the Art Section is very desirous of 
having a large and creditable exhibit of the work done in 
the Art Departments of the State Institutions for the 
Deaf and would ask your co-operation in our efforts in 
that line. 

If you have an art department or any work belonging 
to art, will you please make a collection of work done by 
the pupils, such as charcoal drawing, oil painting, water- 
color painting, pen-and-ink drawing, clay-modelling, wood- 
carving, burnt wood or leather work, photography, and 
china painting, and send it by express to Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf, Buffalo, New York, 
properly labelled and ready for exhibition. 

If you intend making an exhibit, please let me know by 
June 1, at the latest, what you are going to send, so we 
can know what to expect and how much wall and floor 
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space we shall require. Send the work so as to reach 
Buffalo by June 29. 
Yours respectfully, 
ERNEST ZELL, 
Chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue InpusTRIAL SECTION. 


In view of the great and rapidly increasing importance 
attached to manual training, domestic science, industrial 
and technical education, training for rural occupations, 
etc., throughout the country, it is very desirable that these 
subjects in all their bearings be given special attention at 
the coming Convention of Instructors of the Deaf to be 
held at Buffalo, beginning July 2. The questions involved 
are not only at the very foundation of all sound education 
but of successful industrial life as well. The best and 
most suitable talent obtainable in the profession is being 
sought to present these new and powerful forces in modern 
education. Their proper combination and correlation 
with the so-called literary and scientific work of the 
schools are calculated better to prepare our future men 
and women for the practical duties and emergencies of 
life than any form of education yet devised. 

No teacher in either the literary or industrial depart- 
ment of our schools can any longer afford to be ignorant 
of or indifferent to the changes that these factors are 
working in education as a whole. He must either bestir 
himself or become a back number. 

Now there are three ways in which you can help along 
this work. They are by encouraging your teachers, par- 
ticularly in the industrial department, to attend the Con- 
vention; by sending an exhibit, no matter how small so 
long as it is representative of the work you are doing ; 
and by sending a question or questions for the Industrial 
Question Box, designating, if you wish, who is to answer 
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them. The exhibit contemplated is to be as large and 
representative as possible. To be definite—along the 
lines of manual training, sloyd clay-modelling, mechanical 
drawing, wood and iron work, sewing, cooking, aud re- 
pair work, will all be very appropriate ; while in the line 
of more strictly trade work, samples of work in job print- 
ing, bookbinding, photography, dressmaking, millinery, 
tailoring, embroidery, cabinet making, shoemaking, etc., 
are all very much wanted. 

Please let me know at your earliest convenience whether 
you intend to have an exhibit, and at the same time be 
sure to send the questions. 

Yours fraternally, 


WARREN ROBINSON, 
Chairman, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BONNEFOY, GASTON, LL. D. De la Surdi-Mutité au point de 
vue civil et criminel en droit frangais et en droit comparé. [Deaf- 
Mutism in the civil and criminal law of France and other coun- 
tries.| Paris: Librairie du Recueil général des Lois et des 
Arréts. 1900. 8vo, pp. 408. 


This is the most comprehensive work on the legal rights 
and responsibilities of the deaf that has been published in 
any language. The author is a brilliant young French lawyer, 
who takes an active personal interest in the welfare of the 
deaf, and we understand that this work was his thesis for his 
doctorate. 

Dr. Bonnefoy states fully and clearly all the French laws 
that relate directly or indirectly to the deaf in the French 
Code—mostly indirectly, for the actual mention of the deaf is 
rare—and compares them with ‘the similar laws of other coun- 
tries, chiefly those of continental Europe and South America. 
With careful discrimination he derives from them conclusions 
as to the position of the deaf with respect to civil and crimi- 
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nal law, and suggests such reforms as seem desirable to make 
the laws clear and explicit. 

A valuable bibliography at the end of the book gives a long 
list of general treatises on modern and former French law, 
Roman law, and the laws of other countries, but the author 
seems not to have been aware of the two excellent works on 
his special subject, Dr. R. T. Guyot’s “ Dissertatio de Jure 
Surdo-mutorum,” Groningen, 1824, and Dr. H. P. Peet’s 
“Legal Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
Richmond, 1857. For English and American law Dr. Peet's 
treatise, though much briefer than Dr. Bonnefoy’s, remains the 
best authority. In the general view of the position which the 
deaf-mute should occupy before the law, depending upon his 
education or lack of it and his ability or non-ability to under- 
stand and make himself understood by speech, writing, or 
signs, Dr. Peet and Dr. Bonnefoy do not differ widely. 


ROBINSON, WARREN, M. A., and WACHUTE, J. E. Souvenir 
of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. Delavan, Wisconsin, 1900. 
Pp. 86. 


This handsomely printed and profusely illustrated book 
gives a complete history of the Wisconsin School, with bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of superintendents, teachers, 
and others who have been prominent in its service, views of 
buildings, groups of pupils and graduates, etc., etc. It does 
for the Wisconsin School on a larger scale what was attempted 
for all the schools of the country in the “ Histories of Amer- 
ican Schools,” published by the Volta Bureau in 1893. It is 
interesting to read and valuable for reference. We wish every 
school for the deaf had as complete a record printed’ in as 
_ attractive a form. 


Proceedings of the Eighth National Conference of Principals and 
Superintendents of Institutions for the Deaf, held at the Alabama 
Institute for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala., June 30-July 3, 1900. 
Talladega, Alabama: Alabama Institute for the Deaf Printing 
Office. 1900. 8vo, pp. 92. 


The Eighth Conference of Principals differed from all 
previous gatherings of the kind in having no papers read, all 
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the time being occupied by extemporaneous discussion. A 
brief report of the Conference was given in the last volume of 
the Annals (pp. 446-453). Mr. J. H. Johnson, the Secretary 
and host of the Conference, and the Institution of which he 
is the head now lay the profession under renewed obligations 
by giving it the proceedings in full. 

Exposition Universelle de 1900. Congrés International pour l’étude 
des Questions d’Education et d’Assistance des Sourds-Muets, 
tenu les 6, 7, et 8 Aofit, 1900, au Palais des Congrés de l’Exposi- 
tion. Compte Rendu des Travaux de la Section des Entendants. 
[Report of the Hearing Section of the International Congress for 
the Study of Questions of Education and Assistance of the Deaf, 
held at Paris August 6, 7, and 8, 1900, in the Palace of Con- 
gresses of the Universal Exposition of 1900.] Paris: Imprimerie 
d’Ouvriers Sourds-Muets. 1900. 8vo, pp. 322. 

As the Hearing Section of the Paris Congress of 1900 was 
fully described in the last volume of the Avnals (pp. 404- 
426) and the Resolutions adopted by the Section are printed 
elsewhere in the present number, we need now only mention 
the publication of the official report. Like the report of the 
Deaf Section, reviewed by Professor Draper in the March 
number of the Annals, it is printed by the deaf, and is a cred- 
itable piece of work both to the accomplished officers of the 
Congress under whose direction it is published and to the 
printers. All the papers and discussions are printed in full 
and any persons who have been bewildered by the somewhat 
conflicting accounts of the proceedings given in different 
periodicals can here ascertain the exact facts. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1900): Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mystic, North Carolina, Ohio; (published in rgor:) 
Bristol (England), Halifax, South Australian, Utah. 

REPORT of the South Australian Deaf and Dumb Mission and 
Parafield Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, Adelaide, South 


Australia, 1900. 
E. A. F. 


STORY, ARTHUR J. Speech for the Deaf. A Book for the use of 
Teachers and Others Interested in the Oral Education of the 
Deaf. London: Hughes and Harber. 1901. 8vo, pp. 86.* 


“Tn order to be really successful the work must be a 


3, Copies of this book may be obtained from the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The price, postpaid, is $1.35. 
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pleasure both to teacher and taught, for without this mutual 
interest no results capable of standing the test of time can be 
acquired.” 

These words, quoted from the Preface of this thoroughly 
sound and practical exposition of speech-teaching by the 
headmaster of the North Staffordshire Blind and Deaf School, at 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, strike the key-note of the spirit that 
pervades the whole book and lead us direct to that attitude of 
happy, justifiable confidence in the aim and end to be attained 
which itself paves the way to the success desired. 

How often has the oral method been described as a necessa- 
rily tedious, burdensome, if not cruel, method of educating the 
deaf. Here we have not only a powerful disclaimer of the 
charge, but also a most helpful guide to all who would them- 
selves experience the joy of giving speech to those who have 
hitherto been silent, the power of understanding spoken lan- 
guage to those whose ears are deaf, but whose aptitude for 
learning is as keen, and their desire for information as eager, 
as that of their hearing brothers and sisters. 

In his admirable Introduction, page 16, among “ points to 
be remembered,” Mr. Story says: “Talk, talk, talk to the 
child. From the first day in school talk to him and he will 
then be encouraged to look for speech at all times. Encour- 
age him to attempt the imitation of words very early. You 
will thus be able to secure the utterance of some sounds 
without the necessity of laborious methods. Speech both with 
the hearing and the deaf is a matter of imitation.” 

On page 82 he gives this valuable reason for the injunction 
to talk from the beginning and continually: “The child does 
not of course lip-read this speech, but the natural incidents of 
the occasion and its general circumstances may give some 
indication of its meaning, perhaps as fully as that derived 
from any other procedure.” 

No doubt of it, we answer. Deaf children can gather the 
meaning of what is said to them beyond their power of lip- 
reading, by their intelligent grasp of the accompanying 
motive and circumstance, just as young hearing children guess 
at the meaning of language beyond their vocabulary ; and by 
that very means extend their knowledge and use of language. 
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The one great point to be aimed at and obtained is thought 
in speech form. The deaf learn to think in spoken language, 
and though the uttered form itself, for a time, may be beyond 
them, the habit of thought in words is thus being uncon 
sciously acquired, to take definite shape and outward expres- 
sion later on, much in the same way as a hearing infant lays 
up a store of future language during the months spent in 
seemingly vacant nursery babble. 

Mr. Story is not less happy in Jaying down the exact posi- 
tion that writing is to hold in respect to speech and lip- 
reading. He says (page 85), “ Every lesson in a deaf school 
should compel both speech and lip-reading. Writing is essen- 
tial, but in no case should it be allowed to usurp the place of 
speech or speech-reading. It should be relegated to its 
proper position in education. Were it possible to talk every 
moment of the day to the deaf child during the whole period 
of his instruction, he could never be fully compensated for 
the losses he has sustained in direct speech. The purpose is 
to develop an ability in speech-reading which shall be to him 
a perfect means of expression through life. The only method 
is to talk to him on every occasion, and expect him to lip-read 
and reply.” 

Yes, to reply and to ask quesions. Asking questions is a 
most important factor in the problem of “ How to acquire 
language.” Listen to any little hearing prattler and note the 
long string of questions on every object and circumstance that 
comes under the child’s observation. Note, too, how his 
elder’s reply is broken up into fresh phrases and reformed 
and repeated again and again, forming often the basis for 
fresh inquiries only to go through the same process. So it is 
with the deaf when properly trained, and Mr. Story well re- 
reminds us (page 47) that we strengthen our own hands by 
introducing interrogative forms as early as possible, and that 
we shall do well to prepare the way even earlier (page 40) by 
encouraging the children to compete together in naming objects, 
fetching or pointing them out, as soon as words can be pro- 
nounced at all, on the playground as well as in the class- 
room. 

To emphasize these remarks let us turn again to Mr. Story’s 
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“points to be remembered” (page 47): “The real test of 
speech is the use made of it outside the schoolroom. There- 
fore, take an interest in the children in the playground, field, 
ete. Train them to talk to you on the ,djects around. Nature 
furnishes ample scope for observation. Train the child to ask 
questions. His stock of positive knowledge is small. If he 
asks questions, he stands a good chance of increasing it. At 
the same time, he is exercising his speech in the natural way 
and extending his knowledge of the English language. Arouse 
and stimulate anxiety to learn. Children love activity. Cheer- 
fulness and enthusiasm are contagious and fascinate them. 
They will endeavor to emulate the example set them. * * * 
Do not hesitate to use forms of language instruction beyond 
the present stage of the child. If new forms are introduced 
to him, he is likely to advance; but if only old forms are used, 
he is scarcely able to do so. 

“A deaf child’s intellectual world commences with his 
teacher and himself. But his world expands, as time goes on, 
to include all those with whom he has to deal. To put him 
in the position of communication with his world you are teach- 
ing him speech. It is of paramount importance, therefore, 
that his speech should be good in quality and ready. The 
child’s ‘ oralism’ is largely what you make it.” 

Here we have, indeed, the secret of success laid bare, and 
we heartily thank the Giver of all good that he has brought 
out so strongly this expression of the fact from the experience 
of a headmaster in England. 

But what of the main plan of the bouk, its special feature, 
the putting aside of diacritic markings and phonetic spelling 
and boldly initiating the deaf into the mysteries of English 
irregularities from the very first? This, too, we welcome with 
‘acclaim. The plan is not untried. His Majesty’s Inspectors 
bear witness to the satisfactory results obtained in the North 
Staffordshire School.* 


*The writer has lately visited the North Staffordshire School, and 
joyfully adds her personal testimony. She found the deaf children 
using spoken words, from the very beginning, with intelligence and 
interest, and those in the upper classes employing ordinary spoken 
language, so far as they had attained, with ease and enjoyment. 


| 
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But, asks some objector, will not the deaf thus taught learn 
to think in written form in place of speech ? 

Certainly not, we reply, if the spirit or underlying principle 
of the system so forcefully presented in Mr. Story’s instruc- 
tions be loyally carried out. In this review we have purposely 
dwelt on the importance of the use of speech and lip-reading 
at all times before touching on this detail of method, which is 
but a secondary question. Only by a strict adherence to the 
governing aim of the whole scheme can the danger suggested 
be averted. But maintaining this aim in its integrity and 
making speech and writing each keep its clearly defined posi- 
tion, this method will prove of high value. 

In the plan of Mr. Story’s work we find, as it were, a guid- 
ing thread to conduct our pupils through the labyrinth of 
irregular spellings with as little hesitation as possible. He 
teaches the children from the beginning to see the double or 
triple representation of certain vowels, and to connect with 
these the simple sound utterance that corresponds to them. 

Is this a hardship for our deaf? Not at all. They have 
intelligence, reason, just as hearing children have, and it is a 
delight rather than a trouble to meet with difficulties to be 
overcome, stiles to be got over which lead to pleasant fields 
beyond! Even the exceptions which must be added when 
progress in language has made the time ripe for their use are 
not to their minds thorns, but roses, for children delight in 
irregularities, breaking as they do the monotony of their 
study. 

And what a gain it is to have nothing to unteach, only to 
add to the memory lists gathered unconsciously as reading 
progresses, though started at first by the well-planned 
“Blackboard Headings” that assist the eye of the learner in 
the early stages. And then the teaching of articulation drill 
by real words and the introduction of “word building.” 
What a boon for the teacher, what a safeguard against uv- 
naturalness in pronunciation, exaggeration, and mouthing. It 
is so hard to avoid these grave faults when a string of mean- 
ingless combinations of letters has to be gone through, but 
here the teacher’s ear as well as his eye deals with every exer- 
cise and can detect in a moment without effort the least 
deviation from natural utterance. 
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Again, what a difference of interest in dealing with real 
words. With a well-stocked museum of objects, pictures, 
toys, and models at hand, how easy for the teacher to give 
continual glimpses into the use of this mysterious art of 
speech, and so spur his pupils on to greater effort. 

Never let us forget that our deaf children delight in exer- 
cising the reasoning faculties they possess. To them the 
lovely beyond of knowledge is just as attractive as it is to 
those who hear. To them the schoolroom becomes an “en- 
chanting” place, a place of enlargement, if only the teacher 
be endued with the spirit and the wisdom, the heart and the 
ambition, to open out to his pupils every possible avenue of 
information. 

As regards the order in which the speech sounds shall be 
taught, that given is admirable, but teachers all the world 
over differ as to the actual routine of the first steps, and this 
is a matter of indifference. The book can be of equal value 
taken in any order, provided only that its principles and in- 
junctions be strictly adhered to and that naturalness of 
speech, facility of lip-reading, and pleasurable use of both, be 
the constant aim of the teacher. 

Farther points of excellence that remain to be noticed are 
briefly these: The introduction of vocal equivalents as lan- 
guage requires them, in place of insisting on obtaining all 
from the first (page 13). Thecareful noting of the shortening 
of sounds in unaccented syllables, making a difference in lip- 
reading as well as pronunciation, a difference that greatly 
helps naturalness of speech by proper word grouping in 
sentences. “Very frequently the speech of the deaf is marred 
by the splitting up of sentences into fragments, just as the 
free communication of ideas would be more or less destroyed 
in the case of hearing people if the component part of words 
and sentences were separately uttered. The speech of the 
deaf is frequently a dreary monotone, destitute of accent or 
pleasing intonation. These things need not be” (page 10). 
Need not be, and will not be, if the painstaking, cautious hints 
and directions so copiously scattered through Mr. Story’s 
valuable book meet in the teacher with that loyal response 
they merit. 
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We can close with no better last word than this on page 17: 
“Tn everything remember that the pupil is but the reflex of 
the teacher. Therefore, Be what you desire him to be— 
earnest, thorough, and enthusiastic. Point to the goal of 
intellectual self-help, and lead the way with speech. He will 
follow if you secure his sympathy. The possibilities are great, 
but the child’s necessities are enormous. See to it that in 
speech and its after developments nothing comes in the way 


of complete success.” 
SUSANNA E. HULL, 
Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, England. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Columbia Institution.—At various periods in the history of 
this Institution the Board or the Superintendent of Charities 
of the District of Columbia has claimed the right of supervision 
over it. This claim has always been resisted by President 
Gallaudet, on the ground that the Institution was purely edu- 
cational and not charitable or eleemosynary, and the claim has 
not usually been pressed. Last year, however, Congress 
passed an Act reorganizing the Department of Charities, and 
the Attorney-General of the United States was called upon by 
the Secretary of the Interior to give an official opinion as to 
whether the Institution should, or should not, be classed with 
the “charitable and eleemosynary institutions ” of the District 
which, by the new Act, were placed under the supervision of 
the Board of Charities. 

In reply the Attorney-General gave several excellent rea- 
sons why the Institution should not be so classed, viz., that 
‘‘its work is educational rather than gratuitously charitable ;” 
that “it has not usually been classed with the charitable or 
eleemosynary institutions of the District;” that “the distince- 
tions between an institution for the deaf and dumb and a 
charity or reformatory are obvious and should be regarded in 
practical administration ;” that “Congress very clearly recog- 
nized and emphasized the educational character of the Institu- 
tion by empowering it to grant and confirm such degrees in 
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the liberal arts and sciences as are usually granted and con- 
ferred in colleges ;” and that “it often happens, of course, that 
universities, colleges, and schools extend aid in various forms 
to poor and deserving students, and the benefits of the great 
foundations are not altogether paid for in money by any stu- 
dents.” Curiously enough, however, in view of all these argu- 
ments to the contrary, he finally expressed the opinion that the 
Institution, in view of a provision in its act of incorporation for 
the admission of “such deaf and dumb as were in indigent cir- 
cumstances,” was “charitable in part, and so far as to classify 
it justly, for the purposes of the Board of Charities Act, under 
charitable and eleemosynary institutions.” 

In order to nullify this opinion and to make clear its inten- 
tion that the Institution should not be so classified, Congress 
this year inserted the following proviso in the Act approved 
March 1, 1901, making an appropriation for the instruction of 
pupils admitted to the Institution from the District of Colum- 
bia: 

Provided, That hereafter all deaf-mutes of teachable age, of good 
mental capacity, and properly belonging to the District of Columbia, 
shall be received and instructed in said Institution, their admission thereto 
being subject to the approval of the Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the District of Columbia. And said Institution shali not be regarded nor 
classified as an institution of charity. 


The clear and explicit declaration of the above Act of Con- 
gress that we have printed in italics establishes a precedent 
of which we hope the effects will be far-reaching and perma- 
nent. This action, that of the Minnesota legislature described 
elsewhere by Mr. J. L. Smith in the present number of the 
Annals, and that of the North Dakota legislature mentioned 
below, are a matter for hearty congratulation not only to the 
’ schools directly concerned, but to all engaged in the education 
of the deaf. Schools for the deaf are not to be regarded nor 
classified asinstitutions of charity. 

Derby (England) Institution.—The sanatorium mentioned 
in the last volume of the Annals (page 254) has been com- 
pleted, and in addition a “house of rest” in the country has 
been purchased. This house is situated in the village of 
Etwall, “within such an easy distance of Derby that it can be 
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visited for a single night after school hours, and in the holi- 
days be available for pupils who are in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of being without either home or friends.” 


Genoa (Italy) Institution.—The hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the first school for the deaf in Italy by 
Padre Assarotti, who may thus be called the De l’Epée of that 
country, will be celebrated on the 26th of May of this year at 
Genoa, under the direction of Dr. Silvio Monaci, Director of 
the Royal Institution in that city. A commemorative volume 
will be published. 


Halifax Institution.—A school paper called The Jnstitu- 
tion News is published for the benefit of the pupils. 


Kansas Institution.—The Institution has adopted an odor- 
less toilet-room system. Fixtures are ventilated by down- 
draft currents into a stack separate from the one into which 
the room is ventilated. The room is in constant use, and the 
air is not offensive. The ventilation was arranged by the 
same architect who planned a similar affair for the Indian 
school at Lawrence, Kansas. 7 


Maine School.—A school paper called Zhe News is pub- 
lished wegkly for the benefit of the pupils. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Miss Hypatia Boyd has written a 
book, entitled “ Paul Binner and His Noble Work among the 
Deaf,” which she will publ when she obtains a sufficient 
number of subscribers. The price of the book will be one 
dollar. Orders may be sent directly to Miss Boyd, whose 
address is 1046 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Montana School.—The legislature has granted the school a 
special appropriation of $41,500 to erect a wing to the school 
and to build and equip a boiler house. Plans for the pro- 
posed buildings have been drawn by the State architect, and 
it is hoped they will be completed by fall. Another special 
appropriation of $500 was also granted to equip a printing 
office. 

The school has adopted a uniform for the boys, the color 
being the same as is used in the Illinois Institution, but the 
style is similar to that of the New York Institution. 
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New York Institution.—Miss Luann C. Rice, a teacher in 
this Institution from 1871 to 1897, when she was retired on a 
life pension, died at New Haven, Connecticut, March 11, 1901. 
The following minute, adopted by the Board of Directors on 
the occasion of her retirement from active service, shows the 
estimation in which she was held: 

Throughout all these years (twenty-eight) she possessed a remarkable 
influence over succeeding generations of little boys at the Mansion House 
Kindergarten, whom she regarded as her children ; and, ever alive to their 
best interests, she instilled among them all an earnest desire for refine- 
ment, propriety, and all the virtues to such an extent that her memory 
will always remain devotedly cherished by those she has been instru- 
mental in raising from the helplessness of ignorance to the full strength 
of intelligence. 


North Dakota School.—A bill has passed the legislature 
placing this School among the purely educational institutions 
of the State, along with the University, Agricultural College, 
Normal Schools, and School of Forestry. These institutions 
are to be supported by a special one-mill tax, which wiil give 
each an annual income for support. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Anna H. Clark, for the past four 
years a teacher in the Oral Department, has resigned her posi- 
tion to be married. 


Utah School.—Mr. Frank W. Metcalf, Superintendent of 
the Utah School since 1899, has resigned the position to en- 
gage in business as the manager of a fruit-land company at 
Arcadia, Oregon. The resignation to take effect June 30. 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs, a teacher in the School since 1891, ex- 
cept for one year devoted to normal work at Gallaudet Col- 
lege and one year to teaching in the Illinois Institution, has 
been elected as his successor 

Wisconsin School.—Miss Alice Schilling, late of the Chicago 
Day-Schools, a daughter of Mr. G. H. Schilling, who was a 
teacher in this School for sixteen years, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 
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